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UNITY IS STRENGTH 


Republic Day has come and gone. 
As wc recall the celebrations, let us remember 
that in Unity lies our strength and it is 
only through Unity that we can achieve 
our cherished goal of peace and pros¬ 
perity. As we reaffirm our pride and 
faith in our great country, let us 
all together, rededicate our¬ 
selves to the task ahead, to be 


One Great Country, One Great People ^ 
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cestivc powers .oid help >o-u get rid 
t.ough and cold 
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The world is described as consisting of capitalist and socialist 
countiies and sometimes as of developed and developing countries 
The second description is more logical than the fust because while it 
refers to humanism the former to idealism leading to dogmatism 
However, both the capitalist and the socialist countries claim they 
have laid down their resources for the peace and progress of the man¬ 
kind. To be precise, the developed groups of both the socialist and non- 
socialist countries have created the notion that they haie been helping 
the developing countries to develop. This is all what the common 
people of the world know. But this is not the basic fact. In one 
respect the developed capitalist and the developed soiialist countries 
have sunk their differences namely let their be development in the 
developing countries but the gap between the developed and the 
developing countries must continue to he vide so that the destiny 
of the developing countries remains in the hands of the developed. 
That is ono-third of the world population will continue to direct 
the destiny of two-thirds of the world population with greater force 
and more certainty. 

Tlie fortunate fact however is that the developing countries are now 
»nit*ed and they have been able to bring to the focal point how 
miserably they live and the overbearing attitudes of the haves The 
repicscntatives of the 77 developing countries who met m Algiers in 
October 1967 most potently pointed out the miserable lot of more 
than a billion of people. The developing countries are adding 6C 
dollars per head per year while the per caput income increase m deve¬ 
loping countries is less than 2 dollars ' 

It 18 a good attitude of the developed countries that they have 
realized that something should he done to prevent the intolerable 
economic and political fission of the world. But what has been done 
since UNOTAD I (1964) provokes only a sad commentary. The deve¬ 
loped countries’ cooperation with the developing countries has two 
chief motives : political and self-expansion. The project loans, colla¬ 
borations, bilateral agreements, financing of heavy constructional pro¬ 
jects, preferential treatments etc, etc. are the evidences of such motives. 
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Besid«8, the developed countriee are prone to help each other against 
the united rise of the developing countries. The common market 
schemes and the size of export-import of goods, services and capital 
among the developed countries compared with that of between developed 
and developing countries is a testimony. 

UNCTAD I recognized the need for a change in the policy of inter-.^ 
national economic cooperation and the importance of havmg an inter¬ 
national machinery as an integral part of the UN to accelerate the 
economic growth of the developing countries in particular. The Con¬ 
ference recommended, among others, elimination by 1970 of the 
existing barriers raised by the developed countries to resist the inflow of 
primary commodities and semi manufactures and manufactures from 
the developing countries and negotiation for international commoditv 
arrangements and financial assistance to the developing countries which 
would not be less than 1 per cent of the national income of each of 
the developed countries The recommendations of the UNCTAD I fell 
far short of the basic requirements for the growth of the developing 
countries, even the promises held out in the recommendations were not 
given effect to The Charter of Algiers has referred to them some of 
which are the following 

no new commodity agreement on primarv products of interest 
to developing countries has been concluded . 

heavy fiscal charges continue to be levied on products of 
export interest to developing countries , 

the proliferation and promotion of Rvnthetic substitutes in 
developed countries has resulted m shiinking markets and falling 
prices for competing natural products produced by developing 
countries , 

little or no progress has been achir\ed in tJie relaxation of 
quota restrictions , 

the implicit discrimination in tariff policies towards develo¬ 
ping countries has been further intensified , 

no progress has been made by developed socialist countries 
on the recommended transferability of credit balances held with 
them by developing countries ; 

in spite of the unanimously agreed target of 1 per cent of 
national income of financial resources to be provided to developing 
oountnes, actual disbursements have levelled off in absolute terms 
and declined as a proportion of gross national product of developed 
countries ; 
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with » few notaSle exceptions, l^e terms and conditions of 
development finance are becoming more and more onerons; and 

discriminatory practices and arrangements m the field of 
shipping and increasing freight rates ha\'e aggravated further the 
balance of payments position of developing countries, 

The Group of 77 has however not been fully dis»enchanted It 
forwarded a ‘programme of action’ for consideration in UNCTAD 
II The programme of action has been divided into certain distinct 
parts commodity problems and policy , expansion of eAports of manu- 
fa(‘ture.s and semi-manufactures , development financing , invisibles 
including shipping , general trade policy issues , trade expansion and 
economic integration among developing countries , and special measures 
to be taken in favoiii of the least developed among the developing 
countries Its commodity polity i.s to have comraoditv annngcments, 
buffer stufka as a method of market stabilisation, supply of funds for 
diver'^ifiiation of trade piogrammcs, and price stability On tiade 
liberalr/ation its stand is that no new tariff and non-taiiff rcstiictions 
should bo introduced, all trade bariiers applied by dcvtloped countries 
should be removed, allocation by the developed ((iuntiics of a sub¬ 
stantial share in the increase in their domestic denuiml foi suih goods 
which the developing countnes aKo produce, and all facilities to 
improve the eompetilive pc»6ition of natural products of the developing 
countnes should he made availalilo to stiengthcii tluii [losition to cijm- 
pete with the aynthetu.s and substitutes 

On the expansion of exports programme the Group of 77 is more 
piftcise It favouis a general system of piefcrcnce the pnnriples of 
which it has clearlj’ enunciated With lespcct to tfinde ]ii''nioti(n it 
IS explicit that there should be diveisification of jjrochntion of manu¬ 
factures and serai manufactuies of developing cc iintiit.thrie should 
not be any harmful competition on the part of the developed countries 
to prevent the developing countries fiom ilevflopii.g ]'ioduction of 
commodities m which they have relative advantage, and also that the 
developed countries should help the developing countries financially and 
hv supplying the know-how to improve then products 

In regard to devclo})nient financing the Gioup of 77 is emphatic 
on the point of having a minimum of 1 per cent of the gross national 
product of each of the developed countries It suggests the World 
Bank be made a Development Bank exclusively for developing countries 
and the private investments may be encouraged The terms and condi¬ 
tions of development finance should follow the terms currently applied 
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l>y IDA A Multilateral Interest Bquali^ation Funa snouia ne ereated 
to cover the interest margin between loans obtained on internatimaal * 
capital markets and conce4»ional development loans, Development 
finance should be untied- and it should be on a continuing basis to 
cover plan programmes over a period of years. The debt servicing 
burdens of developing countries should be eased by consolidating their 
external debts into long term debts on low rates of interest. The deve- 
loping countries can reasonably demand that the drawings on the IMF 
under Compensatory Financing Facility should be immediately available 
up to 60 per cent of the country’s quotas in the Fnnd without any ' 
attachment of conditions 

On invisibles, the proposals are to provide a basis for future action 
on freight rates which are on an increase and at the same time discri¬ 
minatory and restrictive, and to provide by developed countries and 
international agencies financial and technical assistance to developing 
oonntiioB for the expansion of their merchant marines and port 
improvements. 

About general trade policy issues the Group of 77 solicits more 
coopeiation from the developed socialist countries The socialist countries 
should increasingly import primary products and semi-manufacture.<i and 
manufactures from developing countries and refrain from re exporting 
the goods imported from them without the consent of the eonntiies 
concerned Their credit policies should be more helpful for developing 
countries The Group of 77 makes a hard look at the regional eoonomio 
groupings which discriminate against the exports of developing countries 

In regard to trade expansion and economic integration the Group 
of 77 holds that a special working gioup and a permanent Committee 
should be set up to study the related problems of both the least deve¬ 
loped in the developing countries and the other developing countries And 
in respect of special measures to be taken in favour of the developing 
countries the Group of 77 proposes that it is essential to devise a global 
strategy of convergent measures to enable the least developed countries 
to derive equitable benefits 

In this background the UNCTAD II agreements are hopejcssly poor 
The hard core of its discussion centred on what is known as the ‘points 
of crystallization* namely commodity policies and a program of action ^ 
on specific commodities, tariff preferences for developing countries, 
exports, financial assistance, financial measures to prevent disruption 
of development plans, private investment, economic integration amoqig 
developing countries and the Wrld food problem. In the ease of 

I 
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commodity on ogreement has been reached ,on the action pro¬ 

gramme of specific commodities ; but no agreements have been reached ' 
on buffer stocks, diversification, and pricing poU(Qr. In the field of 
tariff preferences the unanimous agreement favdhrs the establishment 
of a mutually acceptable system of generalized non-reciprocal and non- 
discriminatory preference. With respect to finance there has been a 
broad* agreement that one per cent of the gross national product of 
the developed country would be made available to the developing 
countries. So far as the terms of loans are concerned, it has been 
agreed that a general effort should be made to soften the terms of 
lending. On the issue of disruptional effects on the devciopment plans 
of the developing countries due to shortfall in tlicir export earnings, 
no agreements have been possible. As to private investment there is a 
i^idespread agreement on the desirability of promoting private investment, 
Thus, in most cases the agreements are too hioad to provoke 
any interest Like the UNCTAD I the UNCTAD II has been a failure 
However, the 77 developing countries have been able to expose that 
developed countries are ready to spend crores of rujees for defencp 
strategy, space experiment, and selt-expansion but find their liands full 
when they are asked to spend for the betterment of two-fifths of the 
world population. ^ 


The Covcinment has s^ient about Ils 1 (II crores for the 
conatniction of memorials in Ilajgbat, Slianti Vana, Vijay Ghat, 
Teen Murti Bhavan, Buddha Garden and Ravindra Bhavan in Delhi. 

India has so far spent Rs. 62 86 lakhs on the second United 
Nations Conference on Tijade and Development. 

The expenditure, booked up to April 15, includes an advance 
^ of Es. 28 5 lakhs to the U N. authorities, for which they will render 
accounts. This is not a complete picture, as accounts are s^ll being 
compiled and necessary adjustments will have to be made with 
the U.N, 
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Review 


The New-Clasfiical Versus the Neo-Classical Economics by P B 
Biahmananda, Published by Prasaranga^ University of Mysoie, 1967, 
Price Rs 7 50 

It IS always refreshing to read Dr Brahmananda's theoretical dis¬ 
course In this book he has questioned the fundamental postulates and 
methodologies of the neo-Classical economics based on marginal method. 
New-Classical economics lefera to the giowing body of thinkings initiated 
by Mr SraPFa based on circular method It is an attempt to find 
out the new truth in the old classical writers like Smith Malthue, and 
particularly Ricardo It is our habit to give uji the old without under¬ 
standing Its lasting \aluc8 for the lure of the new This Is oh\ioU8lv 
a bad habit The author makes an honest and serious attempt to find 
the lasting values of the Classicul economic theory. 

The book is not only theoretical, it has practieal value as well. 
Dr Brahmananda has done right m pointing out that “capital accumula¬ 
tion cannot be stated to be the cause of the relative affluence of the 
US” The whole basis of Indian planning requires reconsideration in 
the light of his analysis of the underdeveloped character of Indian 
economy. Ho pertinently observes, “In a country, with abundant labour 
and acute population pressure, but with potential possibilities of aug¬ 
menting the MBV in physiocratic core, there is every possibility that 
Marx may well have favoured a non Machmory-oriented pattern of in¬ 
vestment ” Dr Brahmananda is however conscious of the difficulty 
because “Neo classical economics has undoubtedly conquered the whole 
world” including India But he has aptly quoted Marshall, “Truth is, 
the only thing worth having , not peace ” 

S. B. Bhunia 
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Agriculture and Economic 
Development 

S. K. Awasthi 

The growing literature on economic development has recognised 
the dominant place of agriculture in the under-developed countriee. It 
has been argued that economic development requires that vast number 
of people should shift out of agriculture If vast number of rural people 
shifts out of the agricultural sector of the economy then alteinative 
sources of employment must be made available in the non*(lgritu]turaI 
sector of the economy This means that substantial industrialisation 
18 necessary if this redundant agricultural population is to find more 
productive non-agricultural emplo\ merit This would permit those 
who remain ih agriculture to organise their farms in more efficient, 
large-scale operating units According to the principle of allocative 
efficiency, resources should be transfeired from employment in which 
productivity is low to those in which it is high Such a marginal 
transfer brings about an increase in output. In a situation where 
labour is so maldistributed that its excessive application in any one 
line has brought its marginal physical productivity very close to zero, 
the gam from shifts are (i) from increase m pioductivity of men 
remaining in their former occupations since the withdrawal of super- 
fluous men may lead to organisational improvements and thus may mahe 
an increase in output por-man hour possible , (ii) from gainful employ¬ 
ment of formerly unproductive woikers if they are supplied tools 
and raw-materials to work with.*^ Taking a long period perspective 
these conclusions are “beyond cavil” for any underdeveloped country. 
But as guides to the establishment of short-run planning goals these 
oonolusions are often misleading. 

* In the context of a closed economy or in an economy where there 
18 the absence of international trade, one of the important pre-condi- 

* ]>»partn)eBt of Eoonomion, Allahabad University, Allahabad, 

1 £. Mandelbauzn, The Industrialisatioa of Backward Areas, Oxford, 1047, 
pp. 2-8. 
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tions of industrial expansion is the achievement of an increase in agri* 
cultural produt bivity. Rising agricultural productivity sustains industrial 
growth m tViiee important ways. First, it allows agriculture to release 
part of its lab >ur force for ludustiial eiuplo}rment while at the same 
time meeticg the increasing food needs of the non-agricultural sector. 
Second, it uk leases agricultural incomes. This creates on the one hand 
rural purchabiug power needed to buy the new industiial goods and, on 
the other hand, rural savings which may be mobilised to finance mdustiial 
development. Third, it enables agriculture to supply the major wage 
goods to induNtiial workers at prices favourable to the new industry “ 

In the open economy or in an economy whith has access to 
international trade, the coiitiibutiou of a rising productivity to indus¬ 
trial developmeuit may nut be as high as it was m the fiist case Here 
the nation may find it more economical to import some of its food 
needs The comparative advantage may he in non-food production, 
some of which it may export in exchange for food Even in a situation 
as this, rising productivity in the agricultuial sectoi is desirable 
because it may save scarce foreign exchange needed foi financing 
import of industrial capital If agricultural pioductivity becomes suffi 
ciently high, the nation may enjo}^ food surplus of a magnitude as to 
permit the oxiiori on favourable teinis ol food itself which would have 
favourable effects on the balance of payments Thus, apart fiom 
increasing the savings available for investment in the economy, pro¬ 
gress m the primary sector helps over-all economic giowth by more 
adequately meeting the growing food requirements, supplying the raw 
materials for industry, increasing the foieign exchange earnings through 
larger exports, expanding the market for industiial goods and by 
releasing laboui for employment m the growing industrial sector. 

Industrialisation increases the demand for wage goods and food 
IB initially the most important wage good This results in more 
favourable market for agricultural products This tends to break down 
the relatively stagnant subsistence sector of agriculture. There will be 
no incentive for producers of primary goods to im-rease output by 
extension of cultivation, adoption of new methods of cultivation, 
introduction of new crops, unless they are certain of an expanding 
market for their products. Thus, as higher incomes in the agricultural 
sector help to absorb finished products of the non agricultural 
sector, rise in income levels in the industrial sector raises the demand 

a W. Arthur Lewis, Theory of Economic Growth, London, Geo Alien A 
Unwin, 195S, pp 834. 
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for agricnUurftl products Industrialisaiiou cr-eates more productive 
non-{^ieultural employment opportunities. Thus, it is dear that ipdvs* 
trialisation diverts redundant labour from agficuUure to the benefit 
of those who leave and those who remain in agriculture. If farm 
labour is thus absorbed and if this absorption proceeds far enough• 
increasing labour scarcity in agriculture will raise direct or imputed 
farm wages. Thus, those who remain in agriculture must find ways 
of raising the productivity so that they are worth of those higher wages 
In as much as the agricultural sector m many underdeveloped countries 
18 incapable of generating sufficient savings to bring about any im¬ 
provement, it needs financial resources frim outside But where agii- 
cultiire 18 developing in step with industiy, the flow of savings will be 
in both directions. 

Thus it IS clear that rising agricultural productivity and industrial 
development have much to contribute to cath othei. But the problem 
of fixing priorities is a diffi/'ult one The answer does not lie in 
balanced agricultural and industrial development This is because of 
the fact that in an underdeveloped country, the resources are severely 
limited Thus the application of these limited resources according to 
the criterion of balance may spread them so thin that they are below 
certain crucial minimum levels This crucial minimum level must be 
raised if productivity is to be raised in any direction However, 
some consideration of balance is unavoidable in the sense of “the 
minimizing of the waste of productive resources that results when one 
sector of the economy acts for an unnecessarily long time as the 

ellective limiting factor (Bottleneck) on the growth of other sectors ”* 
One sector of the economy can hold back another in either of the two 
wavs—by fading to provnle it with essential materials or services and 
also by failing to provide a maiket for its product and services. If 
industrial production expands while agricultural production does not, 
the excess income of the industrial sector would exert a pressure on 
the limited supply of the piimary sector. This would result in the 
generation of the inflationary pressures If increase in agricultural 
production takes place while the non-agricultural sector remains stag¬ 
nant, the demand for agricultural products will fall short of supply 
This would lead to a depression in agricultural prices and a fall in 
incomes and would thus hamper growth. 

s Aosley J. Coale ft Edgar M. Hoover, Population Growth liuid Economic 
Development in Low-Income Countries • A Case Study of India’s Prospects, 
Prmoeton University Press, New Jersy, 1868, p. 
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Th« principle of balanced agdcmlturikl and iodnatrial dtfraiopinfnat 
cannot be put into practice Thia ia more true in the ease counteiea 
which are seeking to launch rather than to sustain economic growth. 
Therefore, there is the necessity of choice and as such economists 
have fallen into two groups with regard to the judgement about 
the relative emphasis which agricultural investment should receive. 
T. W. Schultz, Coale and Hoover, Khan, Jacob Yiner argue that 
efforts to increase food supply should receive highest priority. Professor 
Schultz remarks ‘ "In a high food grain economy where most of 
the income of the community is represented by food, there is little 
room except in agriculture for new and better production possibilities, 
because the productive efforts required to produce food are so large 
a part of the whole ”* Coale and Hoover argue for India that "very 
substantial progress in that most backward 'part of the economy” 
(agriculture) is "a prerequisite to successful development of the . 
economy as a whole” and that "if one sector limits the growth of the 
other, it 18 more likely to be a case of agricultural growth limiting 
non agricultural than vice yersa 

Economists like Higgins, Leibenstem, Albert Hirscbman, K. K 
Kunhara recognise the need for raising agricultural productivity but 
conclude that this can he accomplished only by giving a 'big push’ 
industrialisation programme top priority Opposing the views of the 
economists who stressed the need for agriculture-biased development 
in underdeveloped countries at the International Conference of Economic 
Growth in Tokyo in April, 1967. Professor Kunneth K. Kunhara 
pointed out that this would be an unwise policy because of three 'con¬ 
siderations. Firstly, the marginal productivity of capital in agriculture 
18 less than jn industry. Hence it would be uneconomic to fritter 
away the meagre capital resources by investing in agriculture , Secondly, 
propensity to save in the agricultural sector is less than in the indus¬ 
trial sector , thirdly, in so far as there is a tendency for the terms of 
trade to move against agricultural goods, conointration on the deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture would have an adverse effect on the country's 
balance of payments. Therefore, a "balanced increase in agricultural 
output and industrial output is a luxury which an advanced economy 
with abundant real capital can easily afford With limited savings 

and capital using projects competing for those limited savings, an 

*1 

4 SobuUz, T. W , The Economio Organisation of Agriculture, McQraw-Hill, 
New York, 1963, pp. 2T3. • 

« Coele and Hoover, op. oit.f pp. 120, 139. 
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underdeveloped econoipj would do well io concentrate on the rapid 
development of ite loduetriai sector and to let its ftgneultnral sector 
develop by repereossion ”* 

It has been pointed out that as income grows, a relatively great 
proportion of it is likely to be spent on manufactured goods than on 
agricultural commodities. Thus, there can be a stable growth of the 
economy only if the rate of expansion of the industrial sector is faster 
than that of the primary sector The Report of the Woild Population 
Conference in 1954 m Rome drew attention to the important fact that 
too speedy industrialisation in the sparsely populated ooiintries of 
Latin America and Oceania m recent yeais tended to divert much 
needed capital and resources from agriculture to industry, which not 
only seriously affected agricultural development but caused undesirable 
distortions m the general economy ’ The economic history of many 
of the developed countries illustrates the extent to uhirh the develop, 
inent of agriculture can help economic expansion In Britain, the 
remarkable progress made m agricultme during the first quarter of the 
18th century laid the ground firmly for industrial progress Net 
wheat yield in England after providing for seed in the second half of 
the 18th century rose from 12| bushels per acre to over 20 bushels 
In Germany £}ie beginning of the peiiod of industnul i evolution 
s.V nchronised with rapid improvement in agricultural production In. 
creased productivity resulting in a market rise in inci'me in the 
agricultural sector, widened the savings margin and enabled the flow 
of resources into the non-agricultural sector In the period of rapid 
ecdnomic growth in Japan from about 1885 to 1915 the productivity 
of the farm worker more than doubled because of better methods of 
cultivation. The major part of this increased income of the agmul. 
tural community was drained away through heavy land taxatirn and 
made to flow into industry. Russia and China have more lecently 
implemented a similar policy Between the two woild w'ars, despite 
larger agricultural production and the drift of labour to towns, the 
rural incomes were kept low in U.SSR. In China during 1963-67, 
about 40 per cent of the tac yield from agriculture was utilised for 
development outside the agricultural sector " 

* ^ Kurihara, K K , Theoretical Objections to Agricultural Biased Econonuo 

Development, Indian Journal of Eoonomics, October 1968. pp. 163-69 

V Proceedings of the World Population Conference, Summery Beport, D.N., 
1964, p. 198. 

s Eeonomio Bulletin for Aisia and tbe Fat Eaef, U.N , November 1967, p, 63. 
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There is no underdeveloped country which can at any stage 
afford to concentrate all its investment on either agricultural or indus¬ 
trial development. The historical precedence of agricultural develop¬ 
ment in relation to industrial expansion is not very convincing in the 
context of the problems of the present underdeveloped countries. In 
the European countries of the 18th century, industrialisation needed 
more manpower and, therefore, the drift of population from rural to 
urban areas was necessary. Thus, increased agricultural production 
helped industrialisation by releasing labour for industrial emplojment, 
In the context of overpopulated, underdeveloped countries of today, 
there is no problem of scarcity of labour in the industrial sector Here 
labour is superfluous Industry requires not additional manpower but 
additional capital resouices to fully utilise the existing manpower 
ThereforOj increased agricultural productivity and larger pi eduction in 
the agricultural sector are desired not because they would result m 
releasing labour for employment in the industrial sector, but because 
there would be larger supplies of food and raw-materials as a conse¬ 
quence of this higher incomes for the population The lapid increase 
in labour force together with sufficient avenues foi alternatee employ¬ 
ment meant the increased dependence of population on agriculture As 
a result of this, theie was a decrease of productivity per head and 
stagnation This state of affairs can be avoided if the savings are 

augmented with the help of which excess labour is drawn out of agri¬ 
culture Therefore, effnient wajs bo found out for generating savings 
in the economy In as much as industrial incomes have a tendency to 
rise faster than agricultural incomes, we ha\e to depend more on indfts- 
trial incomes as a source of savings In the context of low-income coun 
tries, increased agricultural production is necessary in order to support 
a growing population on higher levels of food consumption, and to insure 
increased supply of industrial materials and an expanding market for 
the manufactured products The production of larger volume of food 
and other primary commodities would help in relieving inflationary 
pressures in the economy and in maintaining the balance of payments 

position. i. ♦ 1 

India's First Five Year Plan dearly recognised that substantial 

development of agriculture is a pre-condition of industrial development. 
However, the Second Plan shifted the emphasis strongly towards indus¬ 
trial development The relative* emphasis on agricultural improvement 
was significantly reduced vThe Third Plan indicated that the trend in 
official thinking was toward greater emphasis on pnblio enterprise and 

Saonomio 
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heavy indaeiry. The Draft Outline of Fohirth Flan grants a higher 
priority to agriculture. Public investment in agriculture and Comzny< 
nity Development is to be stepped up from Rs. 660 orores in the 
Third Plan to Rs. 1,575 crores. Special emphasis has also been 
accorded to production of euoh goods as fertilizers, insecticides and 
agricultural implements m the programmes of industrial development. 
However, it must be pointed out here that the share of agriculture 
m the total investment has been brought down fiom 14 per cent in 
the Third Plan to 116 per cent m the Fourth Plan This reduction is 
made up to some extent by assigning a liigh prionty to the industrial 
sector for the production of physical inputs needed by agncultuie 
Therefore, there is need that a higher allocation should be made to 
the agricultural sector so that the small cultivators are provided with 
the needed resouttes for absorbing the inputs tlius made available. 
The Planning Commission should also appreciate that agricultural 
development invohes much more than the more piovision of finances. 
What IS about the efficiency of various oiganisations vhich serve agri- 
culture ? The recent upsurge in puces has loaded the economy with 
mfliitionary pressure Therefore, here the slightest retriat in the agri¬ 
cultural front is suie to cause an explosion m prices 

Higgins, while leviewjug recent Indian expeiitnie points out that 
almost from the beginning, the Second Plan was in trouble This 
was particulaily in terms of loss of foieign exchange in which an un¬ 
planned excess of food imports played a pait Accoiding to him, this 
oxjierience is “a warning against gradualism ” Thus, he concludes 
that, “In terms of wlmt is needed to provide a 'big push’ the Second 
Plan was ceitainly too small ’’ Higgms believes that, “on the basis 
of comparative ad\untage, India should probably' he an importer of 
foodstuffs and an exporter of products of heavy industry ” llius, I 
have no doubt that Higgins approved whole-heartedly the present 
directions of Indian development planning " Professor Arthur Lewis 
who much more than Higgins emphasized the impoitance of increasing 
agricultural productivity as a pre-condition of economic development 
m overpopulated countries, lends his authority to the same thesis. 
Lewis observes that “the fact that an expansion of manufacturing 
, production does not require an expansion of agricultural production if 
it IB backed by a giowing export of manufacture is particularly 
important to those overpopulated countries which cannot hope to 

* Beojamm Higgins, Eoouomio Development, W. W. Norton and Co., New 
Vnrk 1059. pp. 7X7-19, 724-26. 
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increase their agricultural output of food as rapidly as their demand 
for food however much they try ” Lewis makes clear that the impor¬ 
tant thing 18 a proper balance between the growth of manufacturing 
and agriculture Overpopulated countries must, *'also strive to increase 
their agricultural output, since the more they can do so the less they 
need to rely on pushing their exports of manufactures in the world 
market ” Thus, Lewis recommends an industrialised India with ample 
recognition of the importance of agriculture. However, his precautions 
are likely to be ignored by those who hold that Indians economic pro¬ 
gress requires all-ont concentration on industrialisation. This is because 
Lewis suggests planning goals for India which do not differ radically 
from those proposed by Higgins Lewis finds hope only in the fact 
that, for at least 25 years or more, the United States can make up 
the world’s (food) deficits if it pays her to do so.^° It seems that 
Professor Lewis and Higgins are unduely pessimistic about the possi¬ 
bilities of expanding India’s agricultural productivity and output They 

are also unduly opbmiistic about the exeent to which the United States 
can make up prospective Indian food deficit Therefore. I am led to 
conclude that India has not yet fulfilled the most fundamental pre¬ 
condition for its economic development, namely, the achievement and 
maintenance of an adequate and leliable food surplus. Hence its 
emphasis on industrialisation is decidedly premature 
CO Lewis, Theory of Economic Growth, pp 279, 328, 38b 
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Some Topics Related to 
Land Tenure Problems in India 

Satil Kumar Sanyal 


Introductory 

1, The 'Unit’ of ownership and the operational holding are the 
tii 70 distinct entities which are fundamental to an understanding of the 
land tenure problems in any agrarian economy. Between them are 
embodied the whole gamut of economic, social and oven political cross 
currents making the tenure problems one of the most challenging 
issue m modern times. This is more so in an overpopulated country 
where there is a perpetual imbalance in the man-land ratio. An uneven 
distribution of land ownership only accentuates the problem, the growth 
of population without the proper siphoning off of the surplus agWcul- 
tnral populatioi^ makes the problem one of a permanent nature. At 
the first instance, it would seem that the land tenure problems would 
not exist if the ‘unit’ and the ‘holding’ were identical. But so long 
as land remains an economic opportunity for the large owners having 
control over land use, marketing and credits^ so long as the mounting 
popujation exerts itself to reduce the standard of living which in turn 
gets capitalized into higher land values, mere vesting of ownership 
rights to the operators (or tillers) would come to nothing 

2 In any analysis of land tenure problems, therefote, three 
aspects emerge out as the valid topics for discussion e g., 

(i) overpopulation and its consequences 
(li) the operational holding, and 

(ill) the uneven distribution of ownership While for the first, 
I have drawn upon heavily on the theoretical writings of many 
economists, the conclusions drawn in respect of the latter aspects are 
based mainly on the sample survey of land holdings conducted by the 
Xatiohal Sample Survey in its seventeenth round (September 1961- 
July 1962). An enunciation of the first is a necessary prelude to a 
discussion of the remaining two. 

* Indian Statiatioal Institute, Calcutta 
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Overpopulation and its Consequences 

3. Geoigefecue lloegon® says that the situation here the marginal 
productivity f»f labour equals zeio is the starting point m searching for 
a definition cf overpopulation. In another place he writes that an 
overpopulated economy should feel a greater shortage of skilled labour 
than a non-overpopulated one and a shortage of skilled labour means 
a shortage of capital and not necessarily of labour. Whatever be the 
definition of overpopulation, it is true that with a growth rate of 2 
per cent and 80 per cent of the gainfully occupied population depen¬ 
dent on agncultuie, a large scale underemployment exists in lural India 
and a largo chunk of the rural population can disappear without the 
slightest decrease in national product The land holdings enquiry 
showed that 9 per cent of the rural households neither owned nor 
operated any land, Kerala, Madras and Assam reporting as much as 
22 per cent This fraction prcsuraably includes the landless lahouicrs 
who have little or no mobility or alternate employment owing to tin' 
pressure of population. 

4, Going up the ‘ladder’, since the outcome of population pressure 
IS a spiralling rise in the price of land, the rent varying diiectly vitli 
the quality of land, the tenant’s sliarc nppioximates to a subsistence 
wage return The credit-voithmcss ot the small oi^ncrs only facilitates 
their getting into unproductive debts For the unencumbered large 
owners on the uppermost rung of the ladder, since they can obtain a 
higher income per acie of land than they could by farming it them¬ 
selves, they lease out land to the impoAeiished cultivatois at high 
rates of interest. In densely populated countnes, it seems thercfuie, 
that there will ever be a shortage of capital because the existing land 
system prevents investment by giving rise to incomes which are not 
used to improve agiicultuial production, the large land owiu*rs investing 
in urban property or spending lavishly " The effect of overpopulation 
rs thun felt in every rung of the ladder from the landless labourers 
through tenancy to owneis The over-all effect is. however, a down¬ 
ward trend in the size of holdings Since m India, largo families are 
the rule, on account of the working of inheritance law's, the holdings 
get Bubdiv’^ided and fragmented There may be an effect on the cropping 
pattern as Fitzgerald* mentions that it may be necessary to produce 
high income yielding crops per unit of land even though national 
interests,,market outlets and other conditions may call for production 
of more extensne crops* 
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Working Force in Household Holdings 

5. The land holdings survey reveals cue striking feature tbai the 
ratio of working members to total members changes very little over 
the different scales of household operational holding,* This can be 
observed from Table 1 ; it may be mentioned that the data presented 
exclude the 27 per cent households which operated no land at all. If 
these households are included, the percentage of working members falls 
to 43.0 and of not working morahers incToascs to r>7 per cent 

The data in Table 1 therefore indicate that so far os the employ¬ 
ment of family labour is concerned, a largo holding is not very much 
distinguishable from a small holding, os tlio proportionate change is 
negligible. 

Table 1 

Percentage of woiking and not wniking members bv size of 
household operational holding, agmultuial jc'ar 19C0-61, 

AH India 



81/0 ot 

household 

Percentage of 


household 

Pizn 

worl'ins 

not working 


operational 


memhers 

members 


holding (acTCP) 





(1) 

(2) 

{:’*) 

(4) 

1 

upto 0 49 

2 71 

43 0 

56 1 

«> 

0 no- 0 f»o 

4 no 

43 1 

56 9 

3 

1 00- 2 40 

4 77 

43 8 

66 2 


2 no- 4 99 

5 27 

43 1 

56 9 

T) 

.noo- 7 49 

5 s.n 

43 8 

66.2 

(’> 

7 GO- 9 99 

0 13 

44 0 

56 0 

7 

10 00 12 40 

0 "A 

4.3 0 

56 4 

8 

12 ,no 14 00 

r> 70 

43 0 

66 4 

9 

in 00-10 99 

6 91 

45 4 

54 6 

10 

20 00-24 99 

7 40 

45 1 

54 9 

11 

25 00-29 99 

7 24 

44 7 

55 3 

12 

30 00-40.99 

7 4 

4G 1 

54.0 

13 

60 00 & above 

8 76 

45 5 

55 5 

14 

all sizes 

5,20 

43 7 

56 3 

Source • 

Land boldines enauirv. 17th round. 

N S S 



• The aggregate of areas iiuder dilTerent oporatiornl I'oldiagB posBcsred by a 
honsehold was taken to he the household operational holding for the particular 
household In case of joint holdings, only the sample household’s share was 
taken into aoooant on the assumption of equal share of all partner households. 
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It IS obvious that the complement i.e»j the ratao of pot wotking 
members to the total also changes negligibly. The estimate of the per 
cent of not working members compares well with the estimate (b7%) 
of persons not in labour force estimated by the employment survey* 
by the N S S. in its 14th round (July 1958 June 1059) whuh has also 
supplied estimates of students, houseworkers and persons to young or 
to old to be 8.3, 16 8 and 29 0 respectively. Excluding this chunk 
(64 7%) of population from the estimate of not working members 
(^7%), it would be a fair guess that the surplus rural population 
stands at 2 3 per cent which is the same as percentage of uncmpl 03 ed 
estimated from the employment survey. 

The Operational Holding 

6 . An operational holdings enquiry was defined as constituted 
by all lands used wholly or partly for agricultural production and was 
Operated by a person alone or with the assistance of others, without 
regard to title, size or location. The holding might consist of several 
parcels of land, a parcel being defined as all land entirely surrounded 
by land of other holdings or by land not forming part of any holding 
A parcel again might consist of one or more cadastral units or survey 
numbers. During the period ISfiS-M to 1960 61, number of holdings 
increased considerably rosulting in a thaip deoreape in the aTcrage size 
of the operational holding f The land holdings data show that in 
1960.61 size distribution was very uneven with 1 per cent of holdings 
each of size 50 arres or more accounting for 12 per cent of operated 
area. Out of the owner-operateel area, 18 per cent of the area was 
below 6 acres and 30 per cent was below 7 6 acre. 22 per cent of tlie 
rented area was below 6 acres and 40 per cent below 7 5 acres. 

Some revealing features about the small and large holdings are 
brought out in the subsequent paragraphs 

System of Tenancy 

7. A greater proportion of operated area, it seems from Table 2, 
is taken on lease by the small cultivators, although a substantial pro¬ 
portion of the total rented in area is operated by large operational 
holdings. The system of renting in against share of produce is the 

* N S.S, Report No, 100 * Tables with notes on rural employment and un¬ 
employment, 14tb round, July 1958—June 1969. 

t NSS. Draft Report No. 140; Tables with notes on some aepeots of land 
holdings m rural areas, 17th roua^. 
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most prevalent practice and in small holdings is relatiroly of greater 
importance 


Table 2 

Percentage of leased in area under different modes of tenancy 
by sisse of operational holding, agricultural year 1960-61, 
All India 


percentage percentage percentage of leased in area 


holding 

of opera¬ 

distribution 


reporting tenanev 


size 

ted area 

of leased 

for 

for 

for 

free 

on 

(acres) 

leaded in 

in area 

fixed 

fixed 

share 

of 

other 




money pro- 

of pro¬ 

rent 

terms 





duco 

duce 



0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

(H) 

up to 0 09 

10,7 

3.3 

17.3 

10 

39.8 

68 

31.6 

1 00- 2 49 

15 9 

83 

17 4 

14 3 

43 7 

6 6 

ISO 

2 fiO- 4 99 

14 0 

16 1 

18 3 

14 2 

47 5 

6 2 

13 8 

5 00- 9 99 

10 2 

22 8 

21 7 

16 4 

41 4 

48 

15 7 

10 00-14.99 

10 6 

14 1 

24 5 

14.7 

33 7 

48 
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15 00-24 99 

88 

140 

.‘12 1 

11 6 

35 1 

47 

16 5 

25 00-49 99 

8 6 

14 0 

34 2 

7 8 

31 0 

6 1 

20 9 

50 00 & above 7 S 

84 

36 8 

96 

30 7 

97 

13.3 

all sizes 10 7 

100 0 

25 6 

12 9 

38 2 

6.8 

17 5 


Sourco Land holdings enquiry, 17th Round, N 8 S no of Sample villeges : 
3180 


Large agricultural holdings seem to favour both the rent in cash 
and the share cropping An increasing fraction of rented in area is 
reported to be under the cash rent system with the increaing holding 
size. 

Mixed Holdings 

8 . A holding having land partly owned and partly leased in was 
defined to be a mixed holding. It would bo seen from Table 3 that 
even amongst the small holdings, quite a few are mixed holdings. 
•About one-fifth of the holdings ranging from 1 aero to 7 50 acres are 
mixed The entic^y owned or entirely leased in holdings may speak 
of compactness (in the first instance) but the mixed holdings clearly 
indicate scatter and preponderance of a fragmented economy of small* 
paroela. 
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Table 3 


Percentage of entirely owned, entirely leased in and mixed 
holdings, agricultural year 1960*61, All India 



holding 


percentage of holdings 



size 

entirely 

entirely 

mixec 


(acres) 

owned 

leased in 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. 

up to 0 49 

78 74 

11.36 

9 90 

2 . 

0 60- 0 99 

74 05 

6 93 

19 02 

3. 

1.00- 2 49 

76 60 

4 76 

19 74 

4 

2 CO- 4 99 

74.86 

4 16 

20 98 

6 

6 00- 7.49 

76 86 

3.59 

20 66 

6 . 

7.60- 9 99 

77.38 

4 05 

18 67 

7 

10 00-12 49 

78.28 

6 39 

16 33 

8 

12 60-14 99 

79 66 

4 07 

16.28 

9 

15 00-19 99 

80.07 

4 68 

15 25 

10 

20 00-24 DO 

81.24 

4 04 

14 72 

11 

25 00-29 99 

79 22 

2.86 

17 92 

12 

30 00-49 99 

81 41 

3 43 

15 16 

13. 

50.00 & above 

80 23 

1 92 

17 "5 

14. 

all sizes 

76 48 

5 14 

18.38 

Source ' Land holdings enquiry. 

17 th Hound, N 8 8 



Ultimate Unit of Operation 

9 The above brings us to the problem of the ultimate unit oi 
operation in Indian agriculture If a parcel be defined as the ultimate 
unit of operation, the data on land holdings show that its size indeed 
is too small, I 16 aores on an average, less than one-fifth of the holding 
(6 49 acres). Even the so-called large holdings are divided into ex¬ 
tremely small parcels. This parccllisation of holdings has a connota¬ 
tion different from the fragmentation of the units of ownership While 
the latter is a result of the operation of the inheritance laws by 
which the patrimony gets divided into smaller and smaller units, the 
former is indicative of a subdivision of a farming unit (or the opera* 
tional holding) An analysis of the data on parcellisation of opera¬ 
tional holdings shows that for the two States West Bengal and Uttar. 
Pradesh, the average parcel size varies approximately as the square 
root of the average holding" size. Large operators, the data show, 
have scattered small sized paoels and not compact large pieces of 
land. The existence of separate pieces of land in a large holding only 
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emphasise^ the oompUoated cobweb of t^nurial relationship i.e,, of 
leasing in and leasing out inherent m Indian agriculture. And the 
consequences' are an meffioint use of the soil ^hioh results in consi¬ 
derable loss of cultivable land used for roadways and fences, great 
difficulties in water supply and use of submarginal land. Too much of 
parcolhsation of the farming unit sets at discount the use of capital 
by preventing the use of farm machinery and mechanical improvements 
and transport and which results in the frequent use of storage units 
which are large in number and of inefficient size. An inefficient use 
of labour by which much time is wasted m going to and fro from 
scattered parcels is a natural sequel to excesbuc pacellisation. 

Uneven Distribution of Land Ownership 

10. The World Food and Agriculture Organization’s (FAO) 
report** brings out a trend towards extension of ownership umi ieduc¬ 
tion 111 tenancy all over the world excepting Western Europe The 
extension of ownership acreage should perhaps be taken with caution, 
as the ownership has not always resulted m an increased production 
In his study on the effects of the Hydeiabad tenancy ot Agiicultural 
Lands Act of 19r)0, Khusro' mentions a large scale icsumption of 
lands by own^T-ciiltivators to safeguard agaimt future encroachment 
by tenants This has happened with no intention oi investment but 
definitely with the opportunity perspective in mind to wield as much 
economic power as possible 

Wiiatevei be the motivations of land owncis, as the land holdings 
enqbiry shows, m India there is an uneven distribution of owned land, 
12 per cent of the rural households did not own any land, 2() per 
cent owned below 0 50 acre, 63 5 per cent owned below 5 0 acres 
On the other hand, 0 60 per cent of the households each owning 60 
acres or more, owned 11 per cent of the total owned land Due to 
laud leform legislations, the extent of landless households has decieascd 
in many States but even now as much as 31 per cent m Kerala and 
*24 per cent in Madras do not own any laud and the size distribution 
in many States has undergone very little change. 

Between the firm declaration of Congress Agrarian Rctorms 
Committee in 1049 that there should be no place for a largo holder in 
Indian agriculture, subsequent acceptance of the principle of ceilings in 
the First Five Year Plan, emphasis on the urgency of the imposition of 
ceilings in land holding m the Socond Flan and the enactment of the 
legislations on ceiiings, it was a far ory. If one is disgruntled by the 
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inardiate time lag, one gets dismayed by the provision in the legui^ 
lations. It is difficult to get at the rationale behind the varying 
criteria for ceiling sizes and the fluctuating connotation of the standard 
acre for different States I would not go to discuss about these as 
they are outside the scope of this paper. 

Subsistence Holding 

11 In any scheme of redistribution of land, however, the ques¬ 
tion of what acreage constitutes a minimum economic holding, in the 
sense of what acreage will permit full utilisation of the farmer’s euip- 
ment, is less important than the question of what acreage provides 
a subsistence minimum either directly by growing food or indirectly 
by providing an income from commercial crops ® In Table 6, an 
attempt has been made to present the size of subsistence holding for 
ten States. In the calculation of the sizes for differetit States, first 
the net value from agriculture sector has been derned for each State 
from the national income from agriculture, animal husbandry and 
ancillary activities* in proportion to the State's cropped area to total 
cropped area (all India) Second, dividing this by the total operated 
areat, the net value from agriculture per acre of operated area was 
obtained Dividing the yearly consumer expenditure per family J by 
net value per acre of operated area we obtained the size of the sub* 
sistence holding Despite many assumptions (e g uniform yield rates 
for all the districts in a State), this acreage for a State may be taken 
as just enough to support an average family at a subsistence lc\el.* 

12 As is apparent from Table 5, the average ownership holding 
is small in every State except Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore 
Only in two States Maharashtra and Gujarat, the ownership holding is 
of a bigger size than the subsistence holding For other States since 
the average holding is small, the uneven distribution of ownership 
increases tremendously tlie number of households owning below the 
average size And since for these States the average holding is still 
lower than the subsistence holding, the table shows that a very large 
percentage of households own below the subsistence size. In Kerala, 

* Figure for the year 1060'61 has been used. Source; Statistical Abstract, 

1066 

t N S 8. Draft Report No 140. Tables vvitb notes on some aspects of land 
holdings m rural areas, September 1061-July 1908, 17th round, 

t N.S.S. Draft’Report No 146 * Tables with,.ootesoo eonsutuer expenditore, 
17th round, September 106i-Jaly |902. 
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MadrM, West Uttar Pradesh and Bihar this percentage is 86 

to 9^. Golumn (0) in Table 6, indeed brings out one of the most 
gloomy aspects i.e., more than 3/4tha of the hensebolda own below 
the subsistmioe minimum in all the States excepting a few. 

Table 4 

Average ownership holding and subsistence holding 
for different States 



owner¬ 

subsis¬ 


per cent 

per cent 


ship 

tence 

%=d 

j ^ of house¬ 

of area 

States 

hold¬ 

hold- 

8 

holds 

owned by 


ing (0) 

mg (S) 


owning 

house- 


(acres) 

(acres) 


below sub- holds in 





sistence 

in col. (6) 





size 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) (6) 

(7) 

Andhra Pradesh 4 64 

5 88 

0 76 

0 24 68 8 

21.3 

Bihar 

3 04 

6 87 

0 52 

0 48 86 3 

39.6 

Gujarat 

8 60 

7 79 

1.09 

- 69 2 

17 0 

Kerala 

1 82 

4 43 

0 41 

0 59 92 9 

46 0 

Madras 

2 34 

4 62 

0.62 

0 48 87.4 

37 5 

Maharashtra 

8 83 

591 

1 06 

- 64 6 

.60 2 

Mysore 

7 96 

8.31 

0 96 

0.04 74 4 

26 2 

Punjab 

6 37 

7 16 

0 75 

0.26 78 1 

19 8 

Uttar Pradesh 

3 64 

6 79 

0 52 

0 48 86 5 

46.4 

West Bengal 

2 65 

6 79 

0.46 

0 54 88 0 

48 6 

Hypothesis of an Egalitarian Distribution 


13. While the redistribution of land 

on the basis of 

surplus land 


available through the enactment of land ceilings has only given an 
insignificant drop of benefit to the Indian peasantry, let us m the end 
•do some simple theoretical exercise (however impracticable) on the 
hypothesis of an egalitarian distribution in so far as subsistence holdings 
are concerned. 

Suppose n be the total number of rural households owning 
between them an acreage ‘a*. Assuming the ‘unit’ of ownership and 
'the operational holding to be one and the same, thereby writting off 
the network of tenurial relationship, let the acreage *a’'be divided 
equally amongst n' households {n'<n) so that each of these n' house* 
holds gets a subsistence holding 8. 
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Then, n'S=?iO where 0 is' the average ownership holding so 

that d =——-5 gives the proportion of honseholds getting a snbsiS’ 
n S 

tence minimum and ( 1 —d) gives the proportion of destitute households, 
which may be called “surplus” households under a scheme where below 
subsistence level would not be tolerated. Columns (4) and ( 6 ) of 
Table 1 have been devoted to this aspect and it is revealed that under 
this egalitarian subsistence scheme, more than 50 per cent of the house' 
holds in Kerala and West Bengal and a little less than half in Bihar, 

U F and Madras will be surplus. Mysore’s problems will not be 
much, whereas Gujarat and Maharashtra would enjoy an enviable 
position of having none of the households as surplus 

It may bo mentioned that the analysis in sections 13*15 has been 
done on the basis of the assumption of average quality of land, 
ignoring the tvjiies of cultivation, land utilisation, cropping rates etc 
14 These then are some of the topics in land tenure The limi¬ 
tations of the data discussed are manj' but some convincing conclusions 
do emerge, for example, a large farm is not a large farm m India , 
the pressure of population is great enough to nullify anv social 
objectives in the land reforms , the niuleus of large land owner still 
persists, the secuiity of tenants lemains for most of the Stales illusive 
as the operational holding is susceptible to frequent changes 
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Food Problem of West Bengal 

Ashutosh Das 

West Bengal is in the grip of critical stage of industrial recession 
and unrest owing to labour troubles But the most pressing proldem 
IS food. B .100 sells Rs 4 to Hs 5 in the open market in Calcutta—an 
unprecedented phenomenon of all times State Government has con¬ 
centrated on getting additional allocation from the Centre to feed 
its hungry millions. The State is known to be chronically deficit m 
food grams There has been a state of gheraos in industries, lock-outs,. 


strikes and retrenchments galore throwing more than .'>0,000 people out 
of emplOJIUCIlt adding to the staggering army of the already unemplojed 
in the State In finance the state is on the verge of banhruptev 


The' following table gives 

the basic 

economic data 

and indicators 

of the State in a nutshell — 

Basic Data 

Items Year 

Unit 

Particulars 

1 Area and Population 

1 Area 


lakh sq. kms. 

0.89 

2. Population 

1^166 

crorea 

4.0 

a Percentage to 

Union’s Population 

4 « 

percentage 

8.0 

4 Density of Population 

l‘f)l 

(Census) 

per 8(j km 

309 

.*5 Urban population 

>9 

percentage 

24.6 

6 Literacy 

if 

ff 

29 3 

7. Cities and towns 

9f 

number 

184 

8 Inhabited villages 

n 

fi 

38,630 

II Agriculture 

1 Net area sown 

1964-65 

lakh hectares 

66.7 

2 Net sown area as percentage 
to sown area „ 

percentage 

64 1 

3. Gross area irrigated 

1062.63 

lakh hectares 

13.7 

4 Production of food grains 

1964-65 

lakh tonnes 

62.6 

* Calcutta 
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Items 
111. PlftH 

1. Fourth FWe Year Plau 

2. Annual Plan (Revised 

Estimate) 

3. Annual Plan 

(Budget Estimate) 
* Provisional 


Year 

Unit 

PaitVuulara 

1966-71 

Rs. cTores 

460.00* 

1966-67 


60.94 

1967-68 

*> 

69.94 


The table given below indicates the statistics of internal produc 


tion of 

rice, population and its 

requirement 

and yield 

from 195! 

to 1967 : 

;— 


t 





Food and Rice Statistics 




Population 

Require. 

Production 

Retail price 

Yield of 


(in lakhs) 

ment at 16 oz 

of rice 

of common 

nee in lb 

Year 


per adult per 

(lakh tons) 

nee per 

per acre 



day (lakh tons) 

maund 


1951 

248 

32 3 

39 

Rs. 27.96 

889 

1952 

255 

33 3 

35 

27 16 

826 

1953 

262 

34 5 

.39.5 

„ 20 83 

861 

1954 

269 

35 3 

52 

16 02 

1090 

1955 

277 

36 5 

37 5 

„ 16 68 

855 

1956 

285 

37 5 

41 

„ 20.11 

920 

1957 

310 

41 5 

43 

„ 22 64 

944 

1958 

319 

41 6 

43 

„ 25.40 

870 

1959 

329 

42 6 

40 

„ 23 37 

864' 

1960 

339 

44 2 

41 

„ 23 63 

856 

1961 

349 68 

45 6 

54 

„ 20 94 

1,466 

1962 

357 

46 5 

47 

„ 23 80 

970 

1963 

364 

47.6 

43 

„ 30.00 

885 

1964 

371 

48 4 

62 5 

„ 35 00 

1,043 

1965 

378 

49 3 

66 7 

„ 66 00 

1,100 

1966 

385 

60 

48 8 

„ 70 00 

925 

1967 

392 

62 

45 

.. 100 00 

820 


The year 1967-68 started with an opening cash balance of Rs 18 
CTores. The financial transactions during the year would, however, 
consume the entire surplus balances and lead to an overall deficit 
shown in the budget estimates to the tune of Rs. 18 orores as is evident 
from the following table :— ’ 
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%mm and Uses of TtuHa 


Item 

1966.67 

1906-67 

fBs. mm) 
im7m • 

Sources 

(B.E) 

(R. E.) 

(B E.) 

I State Sources 

1 . Tax Revenue 

95 03 (41.8) 

97.04 (46 3) 

106 56 (43 6) 

2. Non-tax Revenue 

31 91 (14 0) 

38 75 (18 1) 

41 78 (171) 

3. Capital Receipts (net) 

i 0.72 ( 0 3) 

-21 to (-9 9) 

-2 37 (-1 0) 

Total 1 State Sources 

127.66 (66 1) 

114 69 (53 5) 

146 00 (59 7) 

II Central Sources 

1. Share in Taxes 

31 06 (13 7) 

33 50 (15 7) 

34 91 (14 3) 

2 Grants 

22 98 (10 1) 

19 69 ( 9 2) 

21 71 ( 8 9) 

3 Loans 

45 84 (20 1) 

46 36 (21 6) 

41 93 (17 1) 

Total II Central Sources 

99.88 (43 9) 

99 54 (46 5) 

98 65 (40 3) 

Total Sources 

227.64 (100.0) 

214.23 (100.0) 

244 55 (100,0) 


Food and Agriculture 

The index of food grama production (Base 1D49 50=100) of the 
State which reached its peak at 140 in 1964 65 declined sharply to 121 
m 1965-66 There \tas a further fall in production in 1966-67 This has 
lesulted in an extremely grave food situation in the State. In 1967, 
the monsoon set quite in time and rainfall in the State was somewhat 
satisfactory. Thus the estimated foodgrains production would be about 
60 lakh tonnes With the estimated demand for food grains of about 
75 lakh tonnes during 1967-68, the estimated food gram deficit would 
be of about 15 lakh tonnes. 

With a crash programme of hybridization and improved agricul- 
cultural techniques the State Government is determined to attain setf- 
sufficiency in foodgrains within a few years The net area sown forms 
about 64 per cent of the total area of the State. As about 23 per 
cent of the cultivated area is irrigated, most of the crops in the state 
*are grown under conditions of dry cropping The excessive dependence 
upon rains which are deficient all too frequently has created serious 
obstacles in the path of the State in its drive towards self-sufiiciency. 
A State, so chronically deficient in rainfall should build up a wide 
network of perennial irrigational system, specially when the State is 
blessed with innumerable perennial streams and very fertile aluvial soil. 

The niajor food grain crop in West Bengal is rice, which accounts 
for about 90 per cent of the total food grains grown in the State. 
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The major non-food crops are jute and tea. The produotion of jute 
in 1965-66 was 20 lakh tonnes about 40 per cent lees than 1904*65, 
West' Bengal accounts for about 26 per cent of the total tea produc¬ 
tion of the country. At 89 million kilograms in 1966-66 the production 
of tea in the State was about 4 per cent less than that of 1964-65 

Food Distribution 

The official source has put the food deficit of tho State for 1966- 
67 at 15 lakh tonnes , against thi.s requirement the total allocation 
from the Oentral Government might be at the most 11 lakh tonnes 
for the entire year against the allocation of 16 lakh tonnes m 1905 06 

The State Government on its own part has taken measures to 
alleviate the situation The measures include jntrrduetion of statutory 
rationing m Greater Culcutta, Asansol the Buigapur complex and 
Siligun , procurement of food grams, fixation of maximum retail prices 
in non rationed areas and a compaign against hoarders of essential 
commodities. 

The proouTpmeiit of food grains in the State is done on a mono¬ 
poly basis through the agency of the Food Corporation af India Under 
the Government recent procurement order, cultivators growing paddy 
on more than three to six acres of land have to sell to the Govern¬ 
ment or its authorised agent all stocks of paddy or nee in excess of 
the total quantity calculated for fnmdy consumption and seed accor¬ 
ding to specified scales i o 30 kg of paddy per member of the family 
per month for farad}' consumption and 75 kg of paddy per acre of 
land cultivated m 1967 for seed The Government has also recently 
increased the jirocureracnt price of nee and paddv Procurement 
target of rice was put at 2 lakh tonnes in 1967 constituting about 4 
per cent of the total pioduction of iice in the State , about 6 lakh 
tonnes of rice were procured by the Government in 1966. 

Anomalous Situation 

• 

It may sound paradoxical but la a fact that control and rigidity 
as also cordoning have led to a critical situation In the free market 
of 1964, rice cost Uot more than Rs. 35 per maund The food policy, 
introduced in 1905 tried to pull it down to Rs 24 But jn actual 
practice the price shot up to Rs 60 per maund despite surplus produc¬ 
tion The price of noe then shot to Rs. 76 per maund and Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2 60 per kilo in 1968. However, with the relaxation of such 
control, price came down to'Ra. 1^60 per kilo in early 1967. 
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The food policy of the United Front Government, that is -with-, 
drawal of inter>di8tnot cordoning and relaxation of procurement and' 
restriction on trade movement in April 1967 dej^essed the price of 
rice to Kb 1.20 per kilo in the rationed area to well below that in 
the deficit packets, and even lower m surplus packets, though in the 
normal course it was a time for rise. But, with the re-imposition of 
rigid cordoning, procurement policy and restriction on the movement 
of paddy above 10 maunds, the price shot up to Ks 2 20 per kilo m 
June 1967 The climax was reached when the Government declared 
the control price of retail rice at Ks. 1 10 to Ks 1 35 per kilo. As a 
result, stocks of nee from the open market disappeared, and the price 
was pushed up to Ks 3 60 to Ks 4 per kilo, a price unprecedented 
in the country, and perhaps in the world. 

Food Situation 

West Bengal seems to be on the thioshold of a bumpei crop 
after two successive years of aggravating drought lutermittcni ram 
and sunshine Irom July to the first week ot October 1967 bene- 
fitted the crops The high yielding aiea has increased tiemenduusly 
from 17,000 aieas^ m 1966 to 3 lakh acres m 1967. Aus crop 
amounts to 4 lakh tonnes and nynan 50 lakh tonnes. There has 
been some setback in ciop owing to flood m Midnapore district aflfect- 
ing about 3 lakh acres In West Dmajporo transplanting was delayed 
due to dryness in July and August. 

• In 1967 was greater use ot fertilizer was made by farmers 
duo to non-pool supplies The kharif season offtake went up to 70,000 
tonnes of ammonium sulphate of which the Government quota was 
60,000 tonnes and non-pool availability 20,000 tonnes 

The production of nee reached an all-tinie peak of 66 59 lakh 
tonnes in 1961-6.5 and duo to drought dropped to 4« 16 lakh tonnes 
and 47 43 lakh tonnes m 1965-66 and 196b 67, respectively The pio- 
• duotion of rabi crop improved slightly in 1906-66 and 1966-67. Paddy 
covers about 80 per cent of the total cultivated area of the State. 
Out of 135 crore acres net, 85 per cent goes to aman Actually, 
aman occeupies an exteiifeive spread of 1 crore acres against 16 lakh 
'acres of aus, and 12 lakh acres of jute, and not mure than 4 lakh 
acres for rabi crops like potato, etc. 

The acreage remaining the same, the total productioil of rice 
vanes from 47 lakh tonnes to 67 lakh tonnes, leaving a gap of 16 lakh 
tonnes which is the net shortfall to meet the States requirement. 
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When the variation ib from 42 lakh tonnes to B7 lakh tonnes, the 
State Government is confident that before 1971, Belf-Bufi]cieii<. 3 r in 
props will be reached The follo'wing table gives the base pro¬ 
duction at the beginning of the Fourth Plan and the target for addi¬ 
tional production of different food crops and other 1!l9li.jor crops for 
TOfiT.fiS -- 


(In lakh tonnes) 


drops 

Base for 
Fourth Plan 

Production target 

(1967-68) 

additional 

Total 

Rice 

60 00 

7.00 

57.00 

Wheat 

0 31 

0 30 

0.61 

Maize 

0.35 

0.40 

0.76 

Other cereals 

0 36 

0 13 

0 49 

Pulses 

4 00 

0 90 

4 90 

Total food grains 

55 02 (or 56 00) 8 73 

63 75 

Potato 

Jute including Mesta 
(lakh bales) 

800 

42 00 

(36 00+7 00)^ 

2 00 . 

10 00 

Oil seeds 

0 48 

0 19 

0.67 

Sugar-cane (Gur) 

1 70 

0 30 

2 00 


* Mesta 


The achievement during the year lJMi7-68 and physical target, m 
re‘«pect of important agricultural programmes for the year 1967 68 are 
as follows — 


High-yielding Varieties Programme 


High yielding 

Achievement for the 

Target foi the 

V arietios 

year 1966-67 

year 1967-68 


acres 

(lakh acres) 

Paddy 

62,600 

3.75 

Hybrid Maze 

6,000 

0 15 

Wheat 

20,000 

0 60 

Total 

88.000 

4 50 


It has been experienced that because of limited availability of 
seeds as well as due to drought, a, larger area could not be covered with 
high-yielding varieties, in 1966. This aspect is kept m view in the 
implementation of the three’Year .Plan The target for improvement 
and distribution of different quantities of imported and high-yielding 
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varieties of seeds including farm^grown seeds during the year 1967-08 
IS given below : ' 

Name of tbe Seed Quantity in tonnes 

Pftddy 16,428 

S^se 60 

Jute 76 

Wheat 2,200 

Pulses 1,600 

Groundnut 767 

Mustard 732 

Potato 1,300 

The total quantity of fertilizers distributed during 1064-65 and 
1965-66 was 1,37,062 tonnes and 1,78 389 tonnes, respectively. The 


total quantity distributed during 1966 67 was 1,69,283 tonnes Although 
a target was originally fixed for distributing 80,000 tonnes of nitrogen 
and 25,000 tonnes phosphate during 1967-68 but the Government of India 
has prepared a programme for allotting only 53,480 tonnes nitrogen and 
19,470 tonnes of phosphate for 1967 Besides adopting a target for recla¬ 
mation of additional 5,000 acres of waste land during 1967-68, schemes 
have been put through for development of local maminal resources 

Though the area under jute was estimated to be of 10 40 lakh 
acres during 1966-67, due to bad weather the production was only 
28 53 lakh hales against the production of 22 25 lakh bales in 1965-66 
and 36 17 lakh hales in 1964 65 Distribution of improved seed, imple¬ 
ment, fertilizer, plant protection chemicals, foliar spray of area on 
jute plants etc* are important items of this scheme A special inten¬ 
sified programmes called the package programme was introduced in the 
districts of Nadia, Murshidahad and West Dinajpur in August 1965 
and the districts of Jalpaigun and Cooch Behar w’ere also brought 
under the fold of this programme since March 1966. The prospect of 


]ute crop was held to be much better during 1067-68 than that of 1966- 
•67 and 1965-66. 


In oilseeds there is a heavy shortage in West Bengal. So a 
vigorous drive has been launched to step up production during 1967-68. 
Steps have been taken to bring 20,000 acres under groundnut, over 
and above the present 10,000 aeres hitherto uncultivated highlands in 
Midnapore, Bankura, Birhhum and Puruha Districts It is proposed 
to import 1,000 tonnes of improved seed potatoes from Burmb to step 
up production of potatoes for which a target for the year 1967 at 
10 lakh tonnes from the base production 8 lakh tonnes, was set. 
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Irrigation 

Irrigation has not been successful in the past despite the fool¬ 
proof scheme Theiefore, the brunt of the drought for tvvo successive 
years had not been assuaged The target for 1067-68 is to create an 
additional irrigation potential of 2 50 lakh acres over the irrigation 
potential of about 1 25 lakh acres created during 1066-67 The minor 
irrigation schemes functioning in the State are viz.—river lift irrigation 
scheme, deep tube well irrigation scheme, small irrigation scheme, 
including sluice and drainage embankments and shallow tube wells 
costing up to Rs. 10,000 each, drainage schemes costing up to Es 50,000 
each and minor irrigation schemes costing up to Es 2,00,000 each 

The State Government is at present laying great stress on double 
or triple cropping on uman lands, with juto as the first crop. Since 
the acreage of cultivable land is limited, the question is to increase 
the cropping intensity. This calls for changing the cropping pattern 
by complete substitution of aman with regular kharif crops like aus or 
jute etc., followed by rabi crop like wheat, potato, pulses, oilseeds, etc , 
double or even triple cropping with aman as one of the ciops m the 
rotation , and if the single cropping with nman has to be adheied to, 
at least, green manuring to benefit the uman following, can be adopted 
with advantage In the second case, in view of the uman transplan¬ 
tation 111 July-August, the time available prior to it, is somewhat 
limited and only short duration crops like aus paddy and jute, etc 
offer some possibilities. 

For making maximum efforts to increase crop productiort, a 
number of experiments are going on Diffeient species' are selected to 
study the nature of yield in different soils In this context, there are 
among aman crop certain varieties which can be tried m inundated aieas 
where they ought to fiownsh well This will ensure against wasting 
of product due to inundation in different areas In West Bengal the 
cultivable areas differ widely m their quality of soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions and it will be possible to spread selected crops growing* 
almost throughout the year by moving up and dispersal of sowing in 
suitable places A scientific break-through m this direction will bring 
the entire cultivable land under constant use by double cropping 
In fact there may be multiple cropping in this way. 

Retrospect and Prospect 

From 1967 uptil now W^st Bengal has been passing through an 
unprecedented food crisis. The unheard of price rise of rice touched 
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the peak'point of Rs 6 a kilo This has been due to the faulty pro¬ 
curement policy first of the Congress Government, then, of course, the 
complete chaotic food policy of the United ^ront Goverament, and 
last but not least, the listless procurement performance of the short, 
lived Congress-cum-Peoples’ Democratic Front Government. 

In 1967 before the general election Congress Government lifted all 
controls on food movement in the State, levy was abolished along wit^ 
the cordoning system. This step was taken to withdraw all restrictions 
on rice procurement to wm elections by appeasing the rural voters 
It IS a truism that Congress is mainly manned by vested interests,^ 
rich farmers and jotcdars who control rural voters So the concession 
was made to attract the votes. The result was that in the open market 
rice flourished everywhere including Calcutta and other rationed 
areas. Rice was sold through innumerable eliains of small mushroom 
growth of rice traders having their quaiters in rural areas Thus rice 
found its outlets through innumerable conduits There was completely 
free trade in iice everywhere in the State before the very nose of the 
Government 

When the United Front CJovernment was formed in March 1967, 
the then Food IVJinister Dr PrafulU Chandra Ghosh, after much fan¬ 
fare, evolved a policy of free trade in nee, abolished the levy with the 
philosophic theory that the nee groweis and tiaders would voluntarily 
come forward to sell their surplus to the Government if no coercion 
was imposed upon them This was a colossal blundering and bungling. 
As, a result, within a couple of months from the date of the U.F. 
coming into power the price of rice zoomed all-time high. Thus the 
first casualty of Dr. Prafulla Chandia Cihosh's optimism spreading like 
an infection had been the procurement drnc The procurement of 
nee was no moie than only 40 000 tons during the UF regime. 
Obviously, the bulk of the marketable surplus has been controlled by 
the private trade and rich farmers w'ho, between then, have given 
enough evidence over the years of their ability to manipulate the 
food market solely in their own interest. 

The United Front Government chalked out on elaborate pro¬ 
gramme to implement the procurement policy of paddy and rice the 
•target of which was fixed at 1 million tonnes. To execute the details 
of procurement target, the levy on farmers having more than 7 acres 
of cultivable land and on rice was proposed to be tightened; Moreover, 
strict cordon system was aimed at. But the ITnitcd Front Ministry 
was dismissed by the Governor on November 21, 1967 and he installed 
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Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh’s Peoples’ Democratic Front Government 
backed bj the Congress Dr Ghosh’s Ministry lowered the Miginal 
food procurement target at 750,000 tonnes, relaxed levy system and 
practically made the cordoning system a mere non>entity Then the 
President’s Rule was imposed in West Bengal on February 20, 1068. 

Now the picture that emerges in West Bengal’s food front is 
simply this. West Bengal Governor Mr Dharam Vira has impreescd 
upon the Union Government to increase the quota of food allotment. 
But the Centre assures to supply 1 2 million tonnes of wheat or 13 
lakh tonnes an additional quantity of 3 lakh tonnes of wheat during 
the current year But as for the rice content, the Centre has pleaded 

its inability to raise the quota from 2,20,000 tonnes to 3 20,000 tonnes 
as Mr Dbarma Vira has suggested 

When the Congress PDF. Coalition Government came to an end 
on February 20, 1968, it had procured not more than 130 000 tonnes 
By then the marketable surplus of iice is to have been largely disposed 
of and to have entered surreptitious channels, making further procure¬ 
ment difficult Even so under Presidential Rule, the administration 
has been able to procure 1,20,000 tonnes The total to-day stands at 
2,60 000 tonnes In no circumstances could the Government hit the 

procurement target of a million tonnes which the United Front Govern-- 
ment had fixed a few days before it was dismissed 

The rice harvest in West Bengal has been below expectations 
because of failure of ram during a crucial period The production is 
now expected to be 4 9 million tonnes or about 800,000 tonnes less 
than in the last bumper crops year (1964-65) The administration does 
not hope to collect more than 3 lakh tonnes, a shortfall of 1 lakh 
tonnes from the target of 4 lakh tonnes, the new one unofficially 

revised downward. The present, estimate is lower than even 50 per 
cent of the target of 750,000 tonnes set by the P D.F. Government. 

The rice content is now 750 grammes per head per week in 
statutory rationed areas. The State’s procurement effort has not yielded 
the result as was supposed to. But the Centre is in no position to 
come to the State’s aid The Centre’s own procurement is also meeting 
with heavy weather, Its target of 70 lakh tonnes of rice m unlikely 
to be attained. Imports of nee are not easy to organise, either. In 
the event thus taking shape, the West Bengal Government will have to 
do with what it can procure 'and what it has been promised by 

the Centre. This shows that the position of rice in West Bengal is 
bleak. Ths privation of the people is inevitable unless some miracle 
happens in the matter of procurement campaign for rice. And herein 
lies the omx of the whole situation. 



India's Industrial Policy Needs 
Reformulation 


D. N. Dwivcdi 

Every policy whether it is economic, social ot political has certain. 
specific objectives to fulfil If it fails to fulfil those objectives, it 
must be immediately revised If dangers of a wrong 'policy are to be 
avoided, it should be cleared of its undesirable elements In this paper 
vre shall deal with Government’s Industrial Policy with a view to pointing! 
out some of its defects and their undesirable consequences Attempt 
will also be made to suggest some guidelines for the policy. 

India’s present Industrial Policy appears to be subservient to 
the so-called national objective of establishing a ‘socialist pattern 
of society’ in the country The adoption of socialist pattern of society 
as the national objective, as well as the need for planned and rapid 
development requires that all industries of basic and strategic importance 
or in the nature of public utility services should be in the public 
sector (Second Plan, p 45) To put Industrial Policy in consonance 
W'lth the above principles, Industrial Policy Resolution divides 

all industries into three categories “In the first category will he 
industries the future development of which will be the exclusive res- 
ponsibilitiy of the State The second category will consist of industries 
which will be progressively state owned and in which the State will, 
therefore generally take the initiative m establishing new undeitakings, 
but in which private enterprise will also be expected to supplement 
, the efforts of the state The third category will include all the 
remaining industries and there future development will, in general, be 
left to the initiative of individual entrepreneurs. Industrial Policy 
Resolution (1950) also provides that public and private sectors will 
•exist Bide by side, public sector will not eliminate any private units 
already established within the jurisdiction or public sector. “The two 
sectors function in unison and are to be viewed as pafts of a 
single meehanism. The plan as a whole can go through only on the 

Banaras Hindu University, Varaneiibi, 
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basis of simultaneous and balanced developments in two sectors. The 
Industrial Policy aims at accelerating the pace of economic develop¬ 
ment putting major responsibility on the Government, so as to make 
the growth self sustained and promote economic welfare of the people 

Apparently, there is nothing wrong m the Industrial Policy. It 
is ideologically desirable, theoretically sound and partially feasible 
But the Indian experience in regard to the performance of public sector 
towards the achievement of economic progress, elimination of economic 
inequalities and mass unemployment or betteimg the economic condi¬ 
tion of the people appeals to be very disappointing economic deve¬ 
lopment has nearly stagnated, income inequalities have increased, un¬ 
employment has beomne more acute In spite of the fact that indus¬ 
trial structure of the countiy has become more diversified, certain 
undesirable developments have taken place due to adherciue to the 
present Industrial Policy Certain mgst important of those develop¬ 
ments have been described in what followa 

Industrial Policy and Economic Growth 

Rapid economic development demands that national resources 
should be allocater) among various fields of production so as to assure 
the highest return on per unit of capital employed, without creating 
any imbalance in the economy whereas our Industrial Policy has done 
the job the other way round It is evident from the pattern of finan¬ 
cing the expanding public sector that Industrial Policy has shifted 
resources progressively from the private sector where productivity of 
capital IS higher, to the public sector where productivity is relatively 
low 

As Table I shows, the profitability ratio in the public sector lias 
always been lower than the same in the private sector Inuring the 
period from 1950-60 to 1964 65 (for which comparable data are avai¬ 
lable) gross profit as percentage of sales in the non-government com¬ 
panies has been on the average 10 2 per cent whereas, the correspon-* 
ding figure in the goveinment companies has been on the average 8 6 
per cent. Similarly, in the non-government companies, gross profit as 
percentage of capital employed has been on average of the order of 10 2 
per cent, during the period under reference. While the corresponding 
figure in the government companies has been about 6.6 per cent, which 
shows almost a diflFerence of 60 per cent. The higher percentage 
of gross profit to the sales and of capital employed evidence the 
the greater efficiency and higher productivity of capital ip the non- 
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Table I 

Profitability Batios in Government and Nongovernment Cos. 

1959-60 to 1064-65 





(Per cent per annum) 


Government 

Companies 

Nongovernment Companies 

Year 

Gross Profit 

Gross Profit 

Gross Profit 

Gross Profit 


as percen 

as percentage 

as percen¬ 

as percentage 


tage of 

of total capi¬ 

tage of 

of total capital 


sales 

tal employed 

sales 

employed 

1969-60 

88 

54 

10 2 

10.1 

1960 61 

9 6 

54 

10.3 

10 1 

1961 62 

80 

43 

10 2 

10 0 

1962-63 

9 0 

.5 4 

102 

10 L 

1963-64 

9 2 

62 

10 3 

10 6 

1964-65 

90 

60 

10 0 

10 3 

Source 

’ Eenerve Bank 

. of India Bulletins—Derembe 

llib2. Illy 1962, 

October and November 196b 





go\criiment sector These facta are, however, not unknown to the 
planners. It haa^ been admitted in the Fourth Plan Draft Outline 
(p 12), that In fact the actual implementation of the plan projects 
has not been able to conform to the phasing that was contemplated 
initially Besides, on the occasion of inauguration of iciind table 
conference on Public Undertaking Prime Minister, Mrs Gandhi had 
pointed out certain shortcomings of the public sector such as, mana¬ 
gerial inefficiency and unexpectedly long gestation penod 

These glaring facts appear to have been ignored by the planners 
while making allocation of the plan outlay between the public and the 
prnato sector As Table II indicates, the public sector has claimed 
piogressivcly increasing share in the plan outlays despite its lower 
efficiency During the First Plan, the share of public sector in the 
, total outlays was of the order of 62 per cent, which ascended to 60 
per cent and 68 per cent during the Second and the Third Flan respec¬ 
tively The share of public sector, during the Fourth Plan period has 
been fixed at 67 per cent which is more or less equal to that in the 
•Third Plan This percentage may rise at the time of finalisation of 
the plan if the left-wing in the Government could effectively impress 
it upon the right-wing. The share of the private sectoi* has been 
decreasing progressively : it has declined from nearly half in the First 
Plan to the one-third in the Fourth Plan. 
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Table II 

Allocation of Plan Outlays During the Pour Plans* 

(Crores of Rs 


Sectors First Plan 

Second Plan 

Third Plan Fourth Plan 

(Actual) 

(Actual) 

(Rev.) 

(Target) 

1 Public Sector 1960 

4672 

8631 

16000 

(62) 

(60) 

(68) 

(67) 

2 Piivato Sector 1800 

3100 

4100 (Target) 

7760 

(48) 

(40) 

(32) 

(33) 


Note . Figures in braokets show the percentage to the total 

* Since data regarding investments in industries only are not readily 
available, total outlay in public and private soctori has been taken 
Soiiruo Industrial Times, Vol IX, No 1, January 1, 1967, p 9 

Some defendants of pnbltc sector may, however, argue that lower 
productivity in public uudertakings m comparison with that of private 
sector IS natural because (i) public sector undertakings are infant and 
(ii) investments m the public sector are generally in capital goods 
industries where productivity is relatively low But a period of 
about 15 years does not apjiear a vciy shoit period to defend tlie 
public sector against ontieism. Moreover, low producti\ity in the 
public undertaking is not due only to the nature of in\estment itself 
but also due to uneconomic purchases, iU-moti\atcd contracts, laik of 
administrative efficiency, inefficient and wasteful production methods, 
lack of cost-controlling measures etc 

It may now be safely inferred that if resources continue to be 
drained from the individual entrepreneurs to the public sector without 
raising its efficiency and productivity, the growth of the economy will 
continue to decline m proportion to reduced pioductivity of shifted 
capital to the productivity of total capital employed m both the sectors 
before the trausfoi of capital. 


Industrial Policy and Taxation 

Industrial policy aims at rapid expansion of the public sector. 
Expansion of the public sector requires large amount of financial re-^ 
sources Due to acute shortage of voluntary saving and limited and 
stringent foreign aid, the Government has resorted to exhorbitant 
income and corporation .taxation in the private sector. Total income 
tax (personal and corporation) has increased from Bs. 113 23 erores in 
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1955*59 to Bs. 469.66 orores in 1965<66 (rerised), that ii, ftn isoreMe of 
more then 300 per oant over a period of a decade. It ie noteworthy 
that duriAg the ume period income has inereaaed o&}y by 40 per gent. 
According to the estimates of N.A. Palkhiwala the oorporatioti tax 
which amonnta to 54 per cent of total income of residential companies 
is heavier than in any other country in the world. The high level of 
taxation in the country exerts two types of prohibition ary efiTect on 
the private sector, and hence on the whole economy ; firstly, it has 
reduced the resources at the disposal of individual entrepreneurs and 
thereby total investment in the private sector ; secondly, it discourages 
entrepreneurs from economising their consumption, flavfl mor6 and 
invest because they know that the more their earnings, the less then 
own share in it. Further, the taxation of corporation income reduces 
their capacity to face the problem of rising cost partly due to infla¬ 
tionary trend and partly due to newly born troubles from devaluation. 
There is an all round cry among the industrialists that the present tax- 
tion has hit industrial growth by reducing the saving capacity of 
individuals and of the corporate sector, and thereby, making capital 
market sluggish. 

However, nobody will oppose what B B. Shenoy calls, *Flani- 
fioation* in the country, expansion of public sector and even the 
heaviest taxation, if returns to the society in terms of increased real 
income, employment opportunity, better medical and educational facili¬ 
ties, and equitable distribution of income is not less, if not more, than 
the sacrifice made by the society in terms of taxes. But due to ideology- 
baaed ambitious planning beyond national resources, wrong implemen¬ 
tation and inefficient administration of the plans benefit accruing to 
the society in return to its sacrifice has been very disappointing. 
Economic growth of the country has been far below the expectations 
• for the reason mentioned above. Gap between employment oppor¬ 
tunities created and emerging working force continues to widen : backlog 
of unemployment has increased from 7 million to 10 million at the 
end of the Third Plan. Income inequalities have widened 
* Besides, high level of taxation has encouraged another social evil 
in the country i,e. tax evasion On the one hand, Govemn^nt oonti- 
nues to impose heavy taxes m the private sector and on the otiber 
hand, bussinessmen by virtue of their business'talent have indulged in 
tax evading practices, which has resulted in stock piling of black 
money. The whole trouble with the industrialists is, perhaps, that they 
cannot use black money in the white manner. 
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Ilidufttriftl Policy and Inflatioti 

IniSation in Indies i8> of coarse, a hybrid phenomenon, born otti 
of monetary expansion, deficit financing, riaing cost, inereaaing non¬ 
development expenditure (i.e., social overheads), increasing demand on 
account of rise in monetary income and population, melastie supply 
conditions, faiiuie of monetary and fiscal policies to check up the 
persistent rise in prices, etc. Though industrial policy has nothing to 
do directly with inflationary condition in the economy, its mdireot 
impact on inflation is not less than the direct impact of any other 
factor. Industrial policy does govern certain basic factors responsible 
for generating inflation, of \^hich defii it financing and resource alloca¬ 
tion are most important. 

Government has resorted to heavy deficit financing to finance the 
public sector undertakings The order of deficit financing increased 
from Be. 330 crores during the First Plan to Rs 064 crores during the 
Second Flan and Rs. 1160 crores during the Third Plan. The first 
year of the Fourth Plan shows deficit financing of the order of Rs. 350 
ororea. (If we take it as average for the five years of the Fourth 
Plan total deficit financing may reach the level of about Rs 1760 ororea 
during the same plan). 

Deficit financing enables the Government to purchase goods and 
services from the total output without contributing anything to it, at 
the first instance The Government thus, creates scarcity in the market 
to the extent of deficit financing, which does nothing but increases the 
prioes of scarce commodities. One may, however, argue that Govern¬ 
ment does contribute to the national output by investing the created 
money, But the gestation period is unusually long in the Governmmit 
seotor. Therefore, by the time the fruits of Government investment 
Qome out, prioes would have gone up and hidden themselves in the 
increased cost structure. To catch up the price at the later stage 
becomes a wild-goose chase. This is how prices have been rising m 
spite of the best countervailing efforts of the Government. 

Allocation pattern of public expenditure is also partly responsible 
f<» inflation in the country. If we keep aside the deficit financing and 
consider only tax resources of the Government, we will find that a 
ooosiderable part of tax resources of the state is being client on social 
overheads and administration* Snch expenditures create money income, 
but not goods and services in the same proportion. This gap helps a 
demand-pull type of inflation in the economy. It may, however, ba 
argued that had the moome not been transferred from the private 
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sector it would have acted in the same wa^ inordea$in|f oonsnmptidti 
of the individuals. Ko doubt. But we must remember that* the major 
part of tax revenue comes from higher income groups which have 
higher propensity to save And, so the inflation would not have been 
BO pronounced 

Industrial Policy and Restriction of Competition 

Industrial Policy has been formulated so as to create state^moso* 

poly m the long run, which kills the competitive spirit of the private 

entrepreneurs and causes waste of private business talents. It causes 

also the waste of other resources which might otherwise be utilised 

produotively. Monopolistio tendency leads to the waste and JnefBoienoy, 

particularly in the public sector where officials are concerned with self* 

interest On the other hand, the elimination of competition from the 

maiket leads to the ribe m the cost of production. It will not be an 

exaggeration to say that inefficiency and maladministration are partly 

due to complete absence of competition between the private and the 

public sector undertakings 

$ 

Guidelines for the Reformulation of the Policy 

The first guiding principle of Industrial Policy as well as of other 
economic polices should be the economic welfare of the people (i.e., 
rise in the standard of living of the people) not strict adherences to a 
fixed set of doctrines or an ideology What the country needs at 
present is increased production, employment opportunities and better 
living It is immaterial whether it comes through public sector or 
private sector It can happen only if economic policies are based 
purely on economic and commercial principles 

Secondly, Industrial Policy must be, beyond all other considerations, 
^rowth’oriented Its preoccupation with the cherished ideals of socialist 
society for its own sake must cease Economic growth requires alloca* 
tion of resources in favour of more productive sectors whereas 
establishment of a socialist society emphasiaes large investment m lew 
efficient sector i.e, the public sector. There should be a pause in the 
expansion of the public sector. There should be no further expansion 
of the public sector unless the inefficiencies m this sector are done 
' away with. 

In the context of Indian economy the existences of public sector 
n as essential as that of the private sector. But the pattern of 
its functioning should be drastically changed, and the two sectors 





should be brought in direct competition with encb other except hi case 
of a fenr industries. The State should retain its monopoly on defenOe 
production and development of infrastructure. That is to say, the 
public sector should have exclusive power to develop and control the 
arms and amunition industries, atomic energy installations, and trans¬ 
portation, telephone and generation and distribution of electricity out of 
the total of 17 industries mentioned in the Schedule A of Industrial Policy 
Reaoulution (1956) All other industries should be open to competition 
between private and public sector A healthy atmosphere of competi¬ 
tion Bhould be created by providins equal facilities of foreign exchange, 
import licences, raw materials and credit facilities etc to both. It 
will help economic development in several ways (i) performance in 
one sector will set an example for the other, (ii) competition will help 
to reduce costs and, thereby, increase pioduction, and (in) inefficient 
and uneconomic units will automatically be eliminated from both the 
sectors. We may learn m this context objective lessons from the 
changing pattern of industrial structure of the socialist countries 
they are gradually decentralising the power m favour of individual 
entrepreneures to reap better results out of efficient use of business 
talent of the country and national resources 

EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 

The employment in the organized sector recorded a meagre increase 
from 16 2 million to 16 3 million between March 1966 and March 1967 

This IS about a fourth of the growth rate obtained in 1963-66 and a 
seventh of that in 106i-65 

Employment in the public sector somehow increased by 2 7% in 
1966-67, it dropped by 1 <1% m the private sector of the economy. The 
total number of vacancies notified to the employment exchanges dropped 

by 6 8% But the number of job seekers generally increased by 4 4% 
and by 12 8% in the case of those educated 

The annual addition to the labour force has been estimated at 
four million And, according to the Begistrar-General's revised popula¬ 
tion projections, the total labour force will have come up to 7 9 million 

from 68 9 million in 1966, giving an annual growth rate of 4.3%, which is 
about double the 1966-67 rate ' 

Statewise, the 'review shows, the volume of employment rose in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, West Bengal, Orissa, Madras, Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh, the highest being 3.6% in Gujarat and the lowest 0.4% 
in West Bengal. The States where employment deebned are Kerala,, 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, And bra and Assam. 
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International Monetary Crisis 

That 80 soon and so awkwaidly France would have to be in mone<- 
tary distress was perhaps nobody’s expectation Following the sterling 
devaluation m Nov 1967 theie was a speculative gold lush in London gold 
market challenging the gold-doliar party which called forth the interven* 
tion of the Group Ten that provided gold worth $ 3 billion , and the USA 
herself had to part with $ 2 426 billion worth of gold Elven then the 
oihcial gold dollar paiity could not be maiiitaiiied and exentually the 
gold market was allowed to fluctuate freolv The two-tier gold-dollar 
relation was the result During all this zi/./ag France w'as perhaps drea¬ 
ming of going back to gold standard system 

The rapid growth of the financial smew of France after 1959 
made her gold and foreign currency reserve rise to the level of $ 6 7 
billion in May an<i '■consequently franc was admitted to be a powerful 
currency capable to bargain m international monetaiy politics France 
had been aggressuelv and acutely bargaining as such She most frankly 
and bluntly had chnllengcd the nomenclature of dollar and sterling 
as the mtoinational currenej^ reserves and demanded the revision of 
the gold value of dollar She had raised the parallel issue that the free 
world should go back to gold standard by devaluing the dollar by 160 
per cent In her views dollar is a 'suspect cuiieney’ 

The present upside down of franc can be attiihiited primarily 
to the growing weakness of the Fiench econ^miv which has been caught 
by the spiral of price rise and involved in Common Maiket entangle¬ 
ments The last shot was pcThaps fired by the mass participation in 
May-June strikes w'hich resulted in a severe set-back m production, 
and, through concessions to labourers, a sudden upshot m costs of pro¬ 
duction. Her budget deficit rose to the height of 11,500 million franc, 
due mostly to subsidizing the export mduetiies which have suffered a 
set-back by cost-price rises Her Common Market ally, West Germany, 
on the other hand, is required to spend almost nil for defence^ her 
price level is less and she is relatively free from labour unrest. More¬ 
over, she has an undervaluation advantage m export maikets All this 
cropped up a sense iq speculation that it was a matter of days when 
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D’mark would be revalued. And therefore the speculators started 
transferring their hot money fiom France to West Germany 

The gold price in free market touched $ 40.76 per fine ounce 
The gold and foreign exchange reserve of France came down by about 
$ 4,000 million an<l the tradings in foreign exchange markets in Pans, 
Bonn, and London were suspended Thus when everyone was counting 
the moments for the devaluation of franc came the announcement that 
franc would not be devalued Simultaneously West Germany made it 
clear that there was no possibility of D’mark being revalued France 
holds devaluation is not the lecipe , it would amount to giving 
bonuses to those who have caused the franc to suffer West Germany 
retorts her advantage in foreign markets is minor, not mote than a 
o per cent edge Further, although not said in so many words, she 
cannot let down the interest of the domestic farmers while the country 
IS far from self-sufficient in farm products She has however levied 
certain export taxcvs and eliminated some levies on imports therehj 
making exports 4 pet cent dearer 

Thus comes the end of the first round of D’maik-fianc eilgage- 
meiit Tho woild would lemain furiously looking forward for the next 
round, and for the fate of the (lommon Maiket 

But the principal point has remained undecided It la now a 
foregone conclusion that the present international monetary system 
has lost its dynamism It requires either adajitation oi substitution 
In order to adapt it to ninnine conditions and perspectively a number 
of suggestions have been offered which run from such typicalities that 
dollar should be taken out from its formal ties with gold and that 
United States’ balance of payments should be improved to deeper 
thinkimrs like llexihle exchange rates, pooling of all countries' inter¬ 
national reserves, and creation of money by the IMF In the mean¬ 
time the quota has been raised and the SDR is under way to imple¬ 
mentation These measures are aimed at increasing the international 
liquidity leserves France perhaps is the only country which seeks 
substitution of the jiresent monetary system for gold standard accom¬ 
panied by a number of ‘complementary and transitional measures’ 

So far so good But a meeting area for all these shades of 
opinion should be sought through another Bretton Woods in which all 
the member countries should participate It has become a patent con- 
vention of not taking into confidence the countries other than the Ten 
in international monetary problems. 
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Review 


Land Problems and Land Reforms i?? Assam by Naiendra Chandra 
Dutta, S Chand Co , Delhi, JU6S, Price Rs 15 00 

The base of India’s socio-economic problems is shortage of food 
and raw materials The shortage is however less Nature induced than 
man induced Because here in India the lands and the tilleia have 
not been economically utilised lifting both at the highest stage of 
collaboration The most formidable factoi that stands in the way of 
such utilisation is tlie land tenure system Until lectntly lands mostly 
belonged to such people who did not till them The lands were the 
source of an unearned income ol these people whose very existeiice on 
lands vias the cause of the falling land productivity Even during 
British lule in India this fact had had its recognition but nothing 
tangible was done to improve the situation. The Congress Government 
IS explicit m land policy and seeks to vest lands in the hands of tillers. 
Centering on this policy different States liegan to legislate for redistn* 
bution of lands In this process certain features have been revealed 
which in a nutshell may be said to be an action toi inaction. As‘'am 
18 an instance in point 

In the present vtork Dr Dutta makes a detailed study, in historical 
perspective, of land and land system in Assam He has fully revealed 
the character of land and its dependants, their problems, and 
made a constructive andsuccessful study of the measures adopted by the 
Government conforming the policy of the Planning Commission He 
dwells on the stages of intermediaries, share-croppers, ceiling on land 
holdings, consolidation of holdings, and land belonging to religious and 
charitable institutions Finally, he evaluates the benefits that have 
flown to agricultural labour out of land reforms. 

In a sense Assam does not stand away from other States with 
respect to her poor achievements in land reform policy For what the 
author means to attribute to Assam arc equally attributable tb other 
States He writes' “Legislation was enacted without creating the 
proper atmosphere, studying the likely impact and strengthening 
adequately the revenue administration The preparation of up-to-date 
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record'of-rights did not receive the priority it deserved The defective 
legislation and its ineffective implementation led to the frustration and 
disappointment of the small holders, share croppers and landless p' ople 
on the one hand, and enabled the well-to-do section to evade lav on 
the other ” It shows that the Government shows softness to a 

m 

problem that has to be dealt with the war-like cfiBciency, discijiline, 
and speed 

In many other respects however Assam land reform problems 
have their own typicalities The author observes the grovinc tendency 
of excessive splitting up of the peasants’ properties as evidenced by the 
decline m the average size of agiiciiltuial operational holdings from 
5 42 acres to 4 13 acres duiing the piriod 1953-54 to 1969-51 Hiir the 
interehling fact is that “In nctnt jeais tho employment opportiiintiCH 
have Jin rensed conaidernbly m the industrifil projects and other deve¬ 
lopment jrrojects like extension of railways and roads, but loral 
labouipis are not coming foith in adequate numbers” Perhaps thiy 
have no knowledge of the new employment avenues 

With respect to the protection of the interests of the the 

nutlior seems to hold that they are not too unhappy by being exploited 
For thev have to compete with each other to have a piece of land 
and the landlords squeeze the Kicaidian llent off-the-record-arrange- 
ment The author submits to tins operation as the hunger for lands is 
far too intense than vvfhat the supply can satisfy He however poses 
that the remedy lies in tiansfeinng surplus labour from agriculture to 
non-agricultuial put suits Assam however seems to have made a 
farce of ceiling of land holdings “Ceiling has been fixed at such a 
high level that it will neither make available sufficient land for redistri¬ 
bution, nor lead to any significant result in the transfer of owneiship 
right to the tenants ” As to the benefits fiom land reforms, tho autlu r 
makes a very interesting observation “it is not known who are the 
^actual benericieries and how far the Huiiculturnl lalxjur hou'^eholds have 
been benefited by this redistribution of land In the villages surveyed 
by the author, not a single household received any land or financial 
assistance from the Government ” 

In his woik Dr Dutta makes certain suggestions for better land 
reforms measures and their implementation but they are very broad 
in nature 
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Organisation of Public Enterprises 

R 

The form of organisation has an important bearing on the success 
of the enterprise. The right choice would promote good administration 
which would lead to a sound management and efficient production or 
service. On the other hand, a wrong choice could hinder administration 
which would result m uneconomic production, inefficient serxico and 
unscientific management 

The forms adopted and methods followed have varied from country 
to country and also from enterprise to eutciprise within the same 
countiy in regard to forms of oi ganisation, legal status, operational 
authority, financial independence, degree of control and the extent of 
public accountability The diflfereiues m form arise because every 
country has to seek a solution keeping in view its constitutional 
system, structure of government, political traditions, economic back¬ 
ground and social needs While the developing countries should take 
benefit of the experience of advanced countries, it would be dangerous 
to thoughtlessly immitate the structural organisation adopted by 
advanced countries for the public enterpiise 

The important types of organisation employed for organising 
public enterpiises are (1) departmental management controlled by 
a departmental secretariat, (2) departmental management controlled 
by an inter-departmental committee or board, (3) public corporation, 
and (4) joint stock limited company We briefly discuss below their 
main features and suitability in relation to various types of public 
‘enterprises. 

Departmental Management as Controlled by a Departmental 
Secretariate 

'fhis IB the oldest and traditional form of public enterprise and 
in the earliest process of nationalisation was introduced m Posts and 
Telegraphs, Railways, Highways, Defence Industries and some public 

* Reader, Post-graduate Department of ISoonomtcs, J. & K. University, 
Jammu (Tawi). 
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ntihtv services In the beginning of the era of public enterprise, in 
fact, no distinction was made between the administrative functions of 
the government of the public enterprises run by them An analytical 
study of the undertakings under departmental manauement would show 
that this form was favourably chosen for those activities which were 
either yielding revenue to the Government or considered strategically 
important 

In ensures maximum degree of control by politically responsible 
officials It works satisfactorily in countries with a stable government 
and a competent civil service of high integrity It requires prior 
approval of the central control agency under specific and rigid rules 
and as such involves less risk of public money being misused or 
misappropriated 

The departmental form of organisation suffers from a number of 
defects and shortcomings It involves too much centialisation and 
inadequate delegation of powers It curbs initiative and flexibility 
which are very essential fur industrial and cunimcrciai enteipnses To 
safeguard against misuse of public money, the Government departments 
have generally to lay down rigid rules for the purchase of supplies, 
contracts, and so on Such luks, however, roi.llict with acrepted 
commercial trade practices and hamper the smooth operation of a 
public enterpm-e The routine working against the background of lules, 
regulations and procedures drawn from ordinary administration creates 
diBincntiveneas The executives bereft of the power of exercising 
initiative find little opportunity to grow to a stature and the resultant 
finstratiun tempts them to settle down as mere cogs in a huge machine. 
The usual government procedure is not conducive to quick action which 
IS very essential m business and industry There aie long delays in ‘ 
taking decisions Every matter has to pass through the hands of several 
officials who are reluctant to take a decision, their area of authority 
not being clearly demarcated In many matters, approval of different 
Ministries has to be obtained. In the words of R K. Jain 

The system militates against the initiative and flexibility which 
are fundamental and basic for the successful operation of a 
business concern The bureaucrat’s over-emphasis on caution, 
conservative temper and ‘through the proper channel mentality’ 
do not leave oven elbow room for refresingly, bold approaches, 
adventure, and risk.^ 

1 R K. Jaiu, Maaagement of Stats Eotarpnsea m ludia, Bombay, 1967, p. 44. 
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“Under this form of organisation, public enterprises have solnd- 
times become synonymous with red tape, delays, inadequate service 
and insensitivity to consumer needs ”* 

In underdeveloped countries there is generally a shortage of com¬ 
petent civil servants and the available ones are overburdened with the 
routine work of their Ministries They also lack training and experience 
for commercial services They, therefore, are not very suitable for 
managing public enterprises Further, since their hxtd salaries are not 
affected by the level of profits of the enterprise, they have a tendency 
to obey an order from their superiors rather than hazard a prompt 
and timely decision themselves 

The developmental type ot organisation has to operate under 
rigid financial and budgetary controls Such enteiprises are required 
to obtain annual appropriations from the legislature They are not 
permitted to utilise incidental reveniK s or to retain unspent balances of 
appropriations at the end of the fiscal year They, therefore, cannot 
easily operate on a Felf-suBtaining basis Since they have no power to 
utilise their revenues, there is hardly any incentive to eharge rates 
calculated to lecovcr all the costs of their opeiation Becuse they can 
obtain all the required funds without niueh difficulty, they have no 
incentive to u^e funds in the most economical manner. 

Tlie departmentally managed enterprises are also exposed to the 
danger of reckless adventure in order to strengthen and stabilise the 
ruling paity’s position, partiiularly w'hen it is at a stake. The industrial 
pouir may he misustd to fight political battles and the field of industry 
and trade may ho contaminated with the rapidly changing dirty 
^polities wliK'h would impair the effective handling of the enterprise 
with continuity 

A departmental public enterpiise is under the plenary control of 
the Ministei lesponsihle to Pailiament Every detail of administration 
can be challenged in the Parliament and subjected to undue criticism, 
scrutiny and investigation This impairs the initiative of the staff and 
officials and limits their freedom of action The Minister concerned 
and his senior officers are overburdened with mass of detailed Parlia¬ 
mentary inquiries and defending their own actions and, therefore, do 
not get enough time to give thought to policy matters. 

Speaking against the departmental form of management, Earnest 
Benn remarks 

3 Umted Nations, Some Problems in the Orgamratinn and Administration uf 
Public Soterprise in the Industrial Field (N»vr York, 1904), p tS 
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We tbiok that Ministers should be directly responsible for com* 
mercial operations and the employment of labour to the least 
possible extent, and that the financial side of these operations 
should be kept separate from the State Budget to the greatest 
possible extent The great Departments of State are not 
organized for business administration Nor are Ministers selected 
for their business capacity.‘ 

Similarly a Trade Union Congress study states 

It IS doubtful, according to modern Sociabst ideas, whether 
there ever any advantage in conducting an indastry or a com¬ 
mercial service by the method of direct state operation, i.e. by 
a ^vernment department. State activities t-uch as the general 
supervision and administration of national education, public 
health, postal service, and trade, as well as the older functions 
in relation to foreign affairs, finance, and the rest, are obviovsly 
different in kind from the operation of services like Transport, 
Coal, Mining etc The former are typical Governmental machi¬ 
nery of the State and Parliament The latter aie really com¬ 
mercial undertakings, whose business is production, not regula¬ 
tion and supervision *• 

In the words of A D Gorwala 

Departmental management must be the rare exception, not the 
general rule In many ways it is the direct negation of the 
requirements of autonomy It militates against initiative, flexi¬ 
bility. For, departmental management means management hv 
one or more administrative Departments as part of their larger 
routine, inevitably in conjunction with the Finance Department 
as part of its own routine; with an attempt in some instances 
to minimise the routine aspect of the disposal by entrustment 
to a committee formed of departmental representatives, but in 
every case against the background of the rules, regulations and' 
procedure inseparable from ordinary administration and of the 
plenary control of Minister and Parliament, also inseperable 
from that administration .. 

3 Earnest Benn, Britain’s Industrial Future * the Beport of iha Liberal Indus¬ 
trial Enquiry, Extracts Reprinted in A H Hanson (ed }, Nationalization, (London, 
1963), p 91. 

* Trade Union Condress, Public Control and Regulation of Industry and 
Trade (193-), of. A H. Hanson (ed.). Nationalization (London, 1963), p. 94. 
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Neverthetess, in a few types, departmental management is in* 
evitable These must be defined, isolated and kept down to 
minimum.* 

The departmental form of organisation fails adequately to take 
into account certain features which distinguish public enterprise from 
general government functions " 

(i) the government is dealing with the public in the manner of 
a businessman rather than a so\ereign , (ii) individual users, 
rather than the general taxpayers, are to pay ^’or the cost of 
goods and services, (in) expenditurps nprossanly fluctuate vith 
consumer demand and cannot be predicted accurately, or realis- 
ticallv kept within annual budgetary limitation , (i^ operations 
are being conducted within areas m which there are well 
established trade practices 

Sargent Florence mentioned five impr»rtant reasons why Britain 
never repeated state-depaitmental c\]ierinicnt with post office 

First, the Minister ui charge, the Postraaster-Gtneral, was and 
always is changing, even dm mg the period of office of any one 
paitv Second, there was (and is) continual questioning m 
Parliament As one consequence the top executives of the 
department have had to be skilled in apologetics and the writing 
of Minister’s answers, but not necoesanlv able in the real 
business of running the post office Hind, the civil service 
selected, conditioned, and oiganised for a different puiposo 
than “running” an industry, stood fast too deliberative, conven¬ 
tional and “buieaucratic ” Initiative counts for nothing against 
the meticulous ohseivance of regulations whuh aie both made 
and applied by those who know nothing of the daily detailed 
exigencies of practical work, Fourtli, even if the department 
showed some initiative, say, in capital development, the Treasury 
might impose its traditional veto Fifth and final reason for 
the business flight from departmental government is that any 
profits from the business (and they were and are often large) 
are liable to be used for the relief of general taxation instead 
of for reduction of prices ’ 

B A.D Gorvrala, Report on the Effloient Conduct of State Enteipriees (Delhi, 
1061), pp 13-14. 

« Vnited Nations, n 2, p 6 

^ Florence, p. Sargent, The Logie of Brilibh and 4inericBn Indubtry, (London, 
1053), p 236. 



The question arises can we not remove the shortcomings of the 
the departmental form of organisation by introducing some modifica¬ 
tions into the structures and procedures of departments concerned 
with the running of public enterprises * Professor Dimock remarks, “if 
sufficient impiovements could be made among the departments in the 
direction of greater autonomy and flexibility, there would be little or 
no justification for public corporations at all In practice, some of 
the necessary adaptations have occasionally been made in different 
countries An important of these is the use of a revolving fund under 
which the revenues of an enterprise are deposited m the fund and may 
he withdrawn for any authorized purpose without reappropnation In 
this way mtSney in the fund is made available constantly In some 
countries sometinies specific exemptions have been granted from nksome 
laws and regulations, though they are not always in aceordante with 
any established policy of the state General legislation has been enacted 
to liberalise budget accounting and budget procedure With a view to 
mitigating delays in the normal government procedure, in some cases 
the administrative and financial rules pertaining to these enterprises 
have been revised 

Many enterprises, though technically under depaitmental manage¬ 
ment, are iii practice run by the appointed Boards ® In India, for 
instance, the Railway Board manages Railways organisation, the 
Defence Production Board manages defence industries, the Posts and 
Telegraphs Board functions m postal organisation, and so on But 
these Boards do not enjoy the autonomy that an independent Board 
should enjoy in practice Dr Pranjape’s observation on the Railway 
Board that it has been “relegated to the status of a subordinate exe¬ 
cutive body rather than a supreme policy-making body is pertinent 
and true of other Boards also Of late, there has been a change in the 
outlook of the Government towards making the Boards more strong and 
it 18 encouraging to" note that, as a result of dissatisfaction expressed 
over insufficient delegation of powers to the former Board, an autonomous 
Board has now been introduced m the Posts and Telegiaphs Department. 

Bending the departmental organisation to accommodate activities 
for which it was not originally designed is, however, usually a difficult 

"ME Ditnoek. “Government Corporations, a Focus of Policy and Adminia- 
tration," American Political Science Review, Vol XLIII, p 1163 

» H K Pranjape, “Organisation of Slate Enterprise in India," Indian 

Economic Journal (October 1954), p 133 
10 Ibid , p. 132. 
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task So long as the enterprise is not clearly distinguished from other 
types of government activity, strong pressures will be brought to make 
it conform to standard government regulations and procedures. The 
emphasis on uniformity been a common characteristic of bureaucratic 
administration, unless specific legal provisions are made applicable to 
public enterprises, the eiiort to apply different proceilures often fails 
Hanson observes 

Even in a developed country, with an intelligent and adaptable 
civil service, the operation of making a genuine public enter* 
prise out of a government department is not one to be lightly 
undertaken , in an umlt rtlo\ eloped country it is often itnpoBBibie 
Special forms of organisation, therefore, are u^nnlly necessary 
The trend of thought now has definitely swung to some other 
type of organisation and the ilepartmcntal form is \isibly on the 
decline In the Tinted Kingdom, the Atonm Eneigy was under direct 
departmental (ontrol, hut under the Atomic Energy Authority Act, 
1H{54, it has been brought undei autononu'iis management pattern fn 
Japan also dejiartmentally lun state enterjirises aie considered a 
synonym for ineilieieney ’* In India the dissatisfai tion with the 
departmental management is eMdcnt fiom the <oii\erf«ion of the Oil 
and Natuial da** Commission from dejiarlmmtal management to a 
kStatutory Corporation 

Departmental Management Controlled by an Intcr-departmental 
Committee oi Board 

So fai as oveiall governmental eontiol is concerned, there is no 
basic difierenee between tins and the foiegomg t\pe of departmental 
organisation Some inodjlnatioiis are, howt\ir, made in older to intro¬ 
duce flexibility and to remove causes of iiniien ssarv deia\ s An inter- 
departmentral Committee oi board is set up eonsisf/ng of representa¬ 
tives from all those nunistries which are coiutinid with a piojeet or 
which are requiied to be consulted m the execution of the plan or 
taking any decisions Such a committee is entnisited with the overall 
management of the enterprise The pre'-eiue of the representatives of 
the different mmistiios concerned is expected to facilitate quick deci¬ 
sions. But this has not always been true m actual practice because 

11 A. H Haaaoii, Public Enterpriso ami Ecomunic Developiiient (London, 
1959), p 342 

1* Shiro Okabe, “Public Corporation m Japan,” Indian Journal of Public 
Administration (January-March 1950), p 222 
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of lack of adequate authority with the members They often refer 
matters to their ministry where the matter is dealt with m a routine 
manner which leads to long delays Such Boards are expected to take 
better derisions than individual heads because so many heads are put 
together. In India, important examples of this type of organisation 
are Bhakra Control Boanl, Hirakud Control Board, Chambal Control 
Board, etc 


Public Corporation 

For effioieut and effective functioning, the public enterprises 
require such an organisation as may have independence of action withm 
a blond framework prescribed by the legislature While the organisa¬ 
tion should be free in its day-to-day administration, it should faith¬ 
fully carry out the policies laid down by the Parliament and should 
bo onawcrable to the people in contiast to private fiiterpn&e whith 18 
aiiswetablo only to its shareholders The public corporation form 
fulfills these lequirement “Admittedly, Wc&tcni opinioii has run fairly 
stiongly in favour ot the public (orporation, on the grounds that it 
provides just the right combination of commeicial freedom and Govern¬ 
ment control In the words of Morrison, in it “we are seeking a 
combination of pulilic ownership, public accountability and business 
management for public ends At another place he remarks “a 
public corporation gives us the best of both worlds” because with it 
“wo cau combine progressive modern busiiuss management with a 
proper ilegreo of public accountability 

A public corporation may be defined as a legal entity created by 
the Government but extorioi to the government organisation, hence 
financially mdependent, foi cairying on specitic activities prescribed in 
the law creating it Earnest Davies desenbes it as “a corporate body, 
created bv public authority, with defined powers and functions and 
financially independent It is administered by a boaid appointed by 
public authority, to which it is answerable Its capital structure and 
financial operation are similar to those of the public company, but its 
stock hohlers retain no equity interests and are deprived of voting 
rights and power of appointment of the board 

Hanson, n 11, p 307. 

1A Lord Herbert Morrison. Sooialism and Transport (London 1063), p, 140. 

IB House of Commons Debates, ilay 6, 1946, 422, cols, 604-6 

IB Earnest Davies, National Enterprite (London, 1046), p. 24. 
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A public corporation comes into existence as a result of decision 
taken by legislature of the country which embodied in the form of an 
Act. It differs from a departmentally administered enterprise or a 
Government company which is created by the executive without any 
special legislation. The Act creating the public corporation also pres¬ 
cribes its aims and objects, powers, duties, immunities, the form of 
management and its relationship to established departments and 
ministries It is a corporate entity for legal purposes and can sue and 
be sued, enter into contracts, and acquire property in its name The 
corporations doing business in their own name have been generally 
given greater freedom m making contracts and acquiring and disposing 
of property than ordinary government departments. 

Except for appropriations to provide capital or to cover losses, a 
public corporation is generally independentlv financed It obtains funds 
bv borrowing either from the Treasury or the public and also from 
revenues derived from the sale of goods and services. It is authorised 

to use and reuse its levenues It is usually subject to taxation in the 
normal way 

It 13 generally exempted from most regulatory and prohibitory 
st.itutes applicable to expenditure of public funds Normally it is free 
from budget, accounting and audit laws, and procedures applicable to 
non-corpoiatc agencies In most cases its employees are not civil 
Hoiv^ants and are le'Tuitofl and remunerated under the terms and con¬ 
ditions determined by the eorpoiation itself 

It 18 an independent body, fettered neithei to the Government 
of the day, nor, since its capital canies no voting or ownership rights in 
the enterprise, to a paiticular group of voting shareholders , it la a func¬ 
tionally constituted body, having a clearly defined and specific piece of 
work to perform as laid down in the statute of its origin. The fundamental 
principle and the objective with which the organisation of public corpora¬ 
tion 18 associated have been very aptly brought out by Prof Robson , 

The underlying reason for the creation of the modern type of 
public corporation is the need for a high degree of freedom, 
boldness and enterprise in the management of undertakings of 
an industrial or commercial character and the desire to escape 
from the caution and circumspection which is considered typical 
of Government departments.^’^ 

The corporation device enables a government to waive some of 
its sovereign immunities within limited and well defined area and to 
1-7 W.A, Robson (ed,). Problems of Nationalised Industry, (London, 1952), p. 16. 
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establish an agency which can operate under its own name rather 
than that of the State The major benefits of this form are freedom 
in administration, elasticity in management, autonomy in finance and 
freedom from government intervention It la free from rigidity and 
long delays usual in government administration At the same time it 
functions within the framework of Parliamentary control and ministe* 
rial responsibility and thus ensures consistent 3 in the national policy. 
Dr Gyanchand observes that the 

public corporations, as a form of econonnt organisation, have 
come into favour because in them is the implicit promise of 
fulfilment of a social purpose without the handicap of bureau¬ 
cratic rigidity They are intended to meet the old and tradi¬ 
tional objection to state management t»f economic undertakings, 
red-tape, unnecessary multipliuty of rules and regulations, 
excessive regard for precendents and conventions, division of 
responsibility, the resultant conservatism of policy and fear of 
innovation and experimentation Then underlvmg principle is 
that stciootyped procedure is entirely unsuited to the manage¬ 
ment of public enterprises and must unavoidably lead to stag¬ 
nation, thw'arting of creative irapulsts and lack ot adaptabilit v 
to changes in conditions and circumstances,^® 

It is free from unsuitable government regulations and controls 
and with its high degree of operational and financial flexibility, it may 
follow standard commernial practices in conducting its business It 
can hnance expansion of facilities to cope with an unanticipated growth 
in business without undue delay by use of revenues and borrow'ings 

Theie have been often complaints of undue interference by the 
Government Departments in the autonomy of public corporations 
A. D. Gorwala observed 

The history of the Corporation [Damodar V^alley Corporation] 
since then appears to have been senes of unedifying episodes 
m which, so far as one can make out, the corporation has had 
to use a great deal of its eneigies in attempting to maintain 
Its autonomy, and sections of the government theirs, in attemp¬ 
ting to reduce the corporation to the position of a department 
subordinate to the Secretariat 

IS Oyanohand in A N Aggarwal (ed ) Public Corporations (Allahabad, 1946), 
pp. 4-6. 

10 Gorwala, n 5, p 33 
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Similarly the Ohagla OommisRion on the autonomy of puhUo 
Corporation remarks ‘ 

In my opinion, it is most unfortuate that the vise and sound 
principle laid down in Section 21 has not been adhered to in 
the working of the Life Insurance Corporation The evidence 
before me clearly shows that there was a clear tendency on 
the part of the Finance Ministry to look upon the corporation 
as a wing or branch of that Ministry and to issue orders to it 
in the belief that the corporation was bound to carry out those 
orders If one thing is more important than nnv other, it is 
that the Chairman of the corporation should he an independent 
official who is conscious both of Ins own position and the status 
of the corporation under the Act But this salutary principle 
has been completely overlooked 
The Commission furthei remarks 

But the record shows what techniCHlly took ‘the shape of advice 
was in reality an order issued bv Government and that is how 
it was looked upon b}’ the offidals of the lorporation Tn mv 
opinion, it 18 veiy necessary tliat afcyiointments to important 
olh'es in the c nijinration should not be looked upon as merely 
the transfer of an officer from one department to another 
Theie should be some sceuiity of tenure and fairly long dura¬ 
tion of office and it should be imjiressed upon those who are 
appointed to these posts that they have to discharge their 
duty to the corporation, irrespective of whether their actions 
find favour with Government or not 
While intefcrence in the day-to-day working of a corporation is 
undesirables complete autonomy foi it is out of question and would 
not be suguested bv any informed person In a democratic govern¬ 
ment, the executive should always reserve the right to intervene in 
any matter really vital for the country This has become particularly 
important now because, with the rapid expansion m their number and 
field of operation, they are playing an important role m shaping the 
country’s economy That is why there is a recent tendency towards 
reserving certain rights for the government and vesting them with an 
overall control over the public corporation—right to ask for any 
information and veto any proposal, and above all, power to give 
directive on all policy matters A United Nations Study ohsetrves • 

so Chagla CommiBsion Report, Hidustaa Tunes, 14 February, 1968, p, 11, 

Si Ibid, 
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Where extensive use is made of public corporations, the problem 
of public accountability can no longer safely be ignored. This 
IS particularly true in countries which have assigned to public 
corporations reponsibihty for the most significant and dynamic 
segment of the government’s total economic programme Corpo* 
rate revenues and expenditures necessarily have a vital bearing 
on a government’s overall financial plan Corporate programmes 
frequently overlap or cut across those of ordinary departments 
and agencies The theory of corporate autonomy has come into 
direct conflict with the urgent need for bringing the operations 
of public corporations into harmony with related actions of tho 
government Means must exist bv which public corporations 
may be held accountable for their acts to those who bear 
political responsibility—the Chief Executive, the Cabinet and 
the Legislature 

An important question is whether each corporation should be 
created by a separate statute or there should be a general law for this 
purpose It should be useful in this regard to study the practice 
being followed in some countries In tho United Kingdom, the practice 
18 to have a separate statute for each public cniporation. The same 
is the practice in India But m some countries a general law relating 
to public undertakings has been passed which governs public sector 
undertakings In Philippines, for instance, there is “Uniform Govern¬ 
ment Corporate Charter,” Executive Order No 399, promulgated by 
the President, pursuant to the powers vested in him by “the Republic Act 
Numbered Four Hundred and Twentvtwo”, otherwise known as the 
“Reorganisation Act of 1960”, Section 21 of which provides that “All 
corporations hereafter organised by authority, of the President for the 
economic development of the country except those vested with govern¬ 
mental and regulatory powers, shall be chartered under the provi¬ 
sions of this Uniform Corporate Charter unless otherwise provided by 
the President ” All public corporations, excepting some finance corpo¬ 
rations, in Philippines are now governed by this Charter. Similarly in 
Indonesia “there is one master law for state enterprises All state 
enterprises in this country are established under the “Indische Bednjven 
Wet, 1927.” In Ceylon, the industrial public enterprises are governed 
by the “State Industrial Corporations Act (49 of 1957) ” Turkey has 

S3 United ijationi, n. 2, p. 11. 

3 9 ISoononaic Oommissinfei for Anm and Far Fa«t Rpininar of Management of 
Public Industrial Enterprises, Paper No 26, (New Delhi 1969). p. 22. 
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a central law viz Law 3460 of 1038 There is a controlling law 
relating to public enterprises in the United States as well as in Canada 

The views differ in regard to the desirability of having a general 
law with basic provisions to govern public corporations The Rangoon 
Report says that “the creation of public enterprises by special legis¬ 
lative Act appears to be rlearlv ]>referable to the other alternative 
methods It is the only method which provides for thorough scrutiny 
and approval hv the legislatuie and exeeiitue of the objectives and 
scope of the undertakings aiifl for a clear definition of legal status, 
obligation powers and organisational relationship Vrof Hanson 
calls this \»ew as convincing but dogmatic and holds that in certain 
eircuinstaneea tins practice will prove inconvenient and irksome *Tf 
a whole sector or public enterprise has been made ovei to a ])evelop- 
ment Corporation ” he ohservc'i, “it would surely he unwise to insist 
that the aiienev shouhl seek leyislative authorisation for every sub- 
sidiarv it pioposes to eieati, ’"'' and strongly asserts that a special 
leai«litive att is not invanablv the best wav of bringing a public 
entei prise into existenic Air Mohammed Sadli in Ins paper on 
Indonesian I’ublie Unteiprises olft rs a practKal solution to the problem 
when he say-, that ‘‘separate laws ric perhaps needed to regulate 
public corporations of a public utility nature, of a manufacturing 
nature, or a service nature Of course, it would be cumbersome to 
require a separate law for each enterprise, but something in a form 
of a master law ran probably be woike<l out, under which coverage 
the individual enterprise can be set up This obviously suggests 
classification of enterprises The ICslimate Committee also considers it 
“most desirable to hav’c all tiu* jnildie undertakings to conform to a 
common pattern or patterns,” thoni'h “some individual variations are 
inevitable due to the special chaiaiteiistirs and fututurns of a parti¬ 
cular undertaking Such variations should lutt, however, affect basically 
the overall jiattern of organisations and responsihilitv 

A study of the existing public corporation Acts shows that there 
are some provisions which are uniformly apydicablo to all corporations. 

2* Kconomic CommiPsion on Asia and Far Fast, Report of Ihe Seminar on 
OruaniRation and Administration of Public Enterpriboa in tbo Indu'>trial Field 
(Rsnaoon, 1954), p 19 

2* Hanaon, n 11, p 363 

2 0 Ibid , p 366 

3 7 Economic CommiRSion for Asia and Far East, n, 23, p. 22. 

2 8 ERtunates Oommittew, Report on Public Iindertakinvs Form* and Orga* 
nisation (New Delhi, 1960), para 16 



Important of such pruvitions are (1) status of sui juris, (]2) central 
and executive boards, though number of members vary in different 
corporations, (3) borrowing powers under the government guarantee, 
(4) disqualification of directors, (6) powers of the Central Government 
to issue directives, (6) approval of capital expenditure by the Govern¬ 
ment, (7) audit and accounts matters, (8) rule making powers of the 
Government etc. These basic provisions can be easily incorporattd in 
the general law while special sub-rules should be formulated for each 
undertaking keeping in view its special and peculiar characteristics 
The sub-rules for an enterprise intended to be set up should come up 
before I’arliamont for discussion and approval. This process would 
ensure Parliamentary control and accountability of the enterprise 

Joint Stock Limited Company 

This 18 another common form of organisation of piiblie eutirpTiscs 
It posM'sses the necessary freedom m finance and autonomy in ad¬ 
ministration and at the same time yiermits adequate control by the 
Government As a body corpoiate, it is a separate entity for legal 
purposes and ean sue and be sued, enter into contraets and acipiiie 
property in its owe name A number of advantages ba\e been claimed 
for this form of organisation 

This 18 the only form of organisation which can associate jinvate 
enterprise, national or foreign While m other forms of organisation, 
private capital can be associated m the form of loans, in the company 
form it can be associated as a shareholder The need for such asso¬ 
ciation may arise because the Government may not be in a position 
to provide the entire capital for the undertaking and private capital, 
national or foreign, may not be forthcoming in the form of fixed 
mterest-bcanng public loans owing to the availability of more profitable 
opportunities elsewhere 

Sometiinea the Government enters a field of business just to 
initiate the process of its development and has no intention of staying 
in it permanently It starts public undertaking with the intention of 
ultimately handing it over to private interests In such cases the 
company form of organisation is the most suitable form because it 
permits the desired change in ownership without the need for additional 
legislation In some cases the "Government acquires shares of a private 
undertaking of national importance to put its finances and management 
on a sound footing. “The Government may have to acquire shares 
of an existing enterprise in an emergency, m response to financial or 
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emplojment crisis, or in order to maintain a nationally important 
production or service \irhich has become unprofitable or insolvent under 
private enterprise 

The company form is popular, particularly in India, because of 
the ease and convenience which it offers fur setting up an undertaking. 
It does not need the sanction of the legislature and can be set up by 
executive decision and action In several cases the Guvernment has 
provided hundred per cent of the capital required by the enterprise 
and yet given it the form of a company Some such examples are the 
Sindn ITertilisers and Chemical (P) Ltd , Bharat Electronics Ltd., 
Hindustan Cables Ltd , Hinrlusthan AntihiutKs Ltd , Hindustan In¬ 
secticides Ltd , National Instnimcnts Ltd, etc But the very ease of 
formation of a government company has led to its criticism The 
Estimates (’omnnttcc, in its eightieth report, remarked that the 
Parliament should be ‘ fully acquainted with all the a pects of a pro¬ 
jected company” and enabled ‘‘lo express ith eonsnhied views” , with 
ii view to enaurutg this, the (’oinmittee re lonnnciuled that “in future 
before a public undeitaking is set up m the form ot a government 
company a re-olution seeking the approval of Parliament for the forma¬ 
tion of the company may be moved ”®" 

The company form offers flexibility in ieyar<l to capital and 
managerial structures Adjustments in these regaids can be made as 
expeditiously as nevessary without legislative amendments lequircd by 
a public coiporation A company may, for instance, issue different 
kinds of cnintid with correspcmding dividend differentials to take 
niaximuin benefit of the conditions of the mfiiiev market and to raise 
the largest possible amount of eajiital Loans may be converted into 
capital if then puiposc is found to be permanent and profitable Similarly, 
different methods of managerial organisation may be tried as required 
by the economic conditions or the personnel piobhms of the company 
The number of directors may range from two to fifty in case of a 
private company and from seven to any number in case ot a public 
company. It is free from intricate financial lulcs lestrictive procedurts 
and delays which are a prominent featuie of the departmental orga¬ 
nisation. It is suitable for being run («n busintsa piniciples with 
prompt action and initiative. 

The actual working of the Joint Stock Limited Companies in the 
public sector has, however, shown that the financial flexibility and 

s* United Nations, n, 2, p. 12 

8 0 Rplifnates Coirmittee, n, 28, p S 
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autonomy are more a myth than a reality The undefined and un* 
reatncted powers exercised by the Government Department responsible 
for the undertaking ha\o such an all-round control that these com¬ 
panies are reduced to more adjuncts to the ministries and trended 
more or less like subordinate offices of the ministry The Estimates 
Committee observed, “in the relations between these undertakings and 
the ministry the former are treated m the same manner as Departments 
and offices of Government controlled and supeivised by the Secretariat. 
The State undertakings have thus become adjuncts to Ministries and 
are treated more or less on the same lines as any subordinate orga¬ 
nization office The departmental lepresentatnes on the Board of 
Directors are often unwilling or unable to act in their individual 
capacity and have to refer the matters to then departments for 
guidance or instructions In addition, the powers of the Board are 
restricted in many matters like borrowing, increase in share capital, 
appointment of General Manager and Managing Duet tor, appointments 
on salary exceeding a ceitain hunt, placing large orders entering into 
contracts etc The same is tine of hnaiiee Any silienie invohmg 
expenditure treatment of funds, approponation of profits, maintenance 
of accounts and audit thereof is subjected to the approval of the 
Finance Minitry 

The composition of tlie Buaid, their powers and area of action 
show that there can hardly be any llexibilitv, autonomy, incentivi to 
efficiency, or inclination ti* ecolK)m^ The Board conbists of (1) Ohairman 
who IB normallv the Secietuiy of the Ministry conceinod and is res- 
ponsible for necessary control , (2) one oi two officials of the rank of 
Deputy Secretary fiom the Ministry of Finance They have great 
control over matters coneeniing finance (.'!) officials of any other 
Ministry concerned with the enterprise , (4) any member from the 
participating states or collaborators, if they possess such a right , 
(5) there may be a member from outside non-officials, mainly indus- 
tiahstb , (fi) a member with technical knowledge oi exjicnence in any 
particular problem (.oncerning the enterprise may be appointed , (7) there 
may be a member representing labour interest in general, (8) the 
Director and or the General Manager holding overall charge of the 
concern is appointed, usually, though not necessarily, by the Ministry 
or the President, as the case may be, and not by the Board. 


91 Eatimates Committes, Heport on Oiganization and Adniinistration of 
Nationalised InduBtrial Undertakings (New Delhi, 1055), p 4. 
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Thus the Board is dominated by officiaYs representing various 
ministries in their ez-offioio capacity. Such a Board cannot bo homo¬ 
geneous. It cannot have any consistent and continued policy because 
the ex-officio members are frequently changed as and when they are 
transferred or leave their posts or for other reasons Further, the 
Managing Director and/or the General Manager is frequently changed 
which is not very conducive to efficiency This also affects the sense 
of responsibility and the incentive for economy 

The powers of the Board of the state-owned companies in India 
are much restricted in a number of ways. There is a general reluctance 
to delegate powers from Ministry to the Board and from Board to the 
Managing Director Above all, the officials lack desire, willingness and 
courage to act freely even m the area of their authority. They have 
a tendency to shift responsibility for any decision to their ministries 
According to the Estimates Committee, “The Directors have not been 
fulfilling useful role Iheir powers being limited Nothing of importance 
either from the point of Government or from that of the undertaking 
has l>"en done by thi‘ra The Comptroller and Auditor-General of 
Tndia observes • 

The purpose of adopting the company form of management was 
to give these enterprises flexibility of operation and to free 
them from the application of rules and regulations framed for 
normal activities of the administration The purpose has now 
come to be largely defeated since the oontrnl of the enterprise 
has boon placed m the hands of permanent officials who are 
nominated to the board of directors. A few non-officials have 
also been appointed to the boards, but they are in minority ; 
they have, further, no financial stakes in the companies and are 
largely unconcerned with their efficient administration The 
non-official directors drawn from trade and industry are not 
generally in sympathy with the policy of nationalization ; they 
concern themselves mainly with safeguarding the interest of 
private industries in the same fields of production The official 
members representing various ministries look to their ministers 
for direction, and matters brought up before the Board are 
often reserved for further consideration by the Government. 
Nor have the managing directors been given power and authority 
commensurate with their responsibilities or even comparable to 
those rested in managing directors of private enterprises. The 
9 8 Ibid , p 8. 
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cumulative effect of these arraugements has been to make these 
oompames move even slower than Government departments, 
although quick decision and speed are essential for their efficient 
operation *• 

Another defect is the disseminatinn of scanty information about 
the activities of the company for public knowledge or refusal to supply 
information about them. For instance, the Minister refused informa¬ 
tion on the Sindri’s on the ground that he, as a shareholder, had no 
absolute right to obtain it. This provoked criticism m the Lok Sablia 
that each company “has become an ‘imponnm in imperio’ — small 
kingdom, completely assigned to, shall we ebt, the over-lordship of the 
oflBcer who happens to be the Managing Director or Chairman 

Many provisions of the Companies Act do not serve much purpose 
in the context ot public enterprises e g. provisions stipulating the 
holding of annual general body meetings and requiring notue and 
returns to be filed with the Registrar of (Companies The Artnles of 
Association of the Government ComiianiCB contain a mimhcr of provi- 
visions for transferring, making calls on and forfeiture of sliarcs, and 
imposition of penalties which have hardly any significance In Tiidiaii 
state-owned private limited companies, the mtire share CH])it.il is 
owned by the Government of India in the name of the Picsidtnt 
except where a part of the share capital is alloted to some stntc 
government, or the collaborator supplying the tcclinical know-how, but 
their share is normally nominal la .adilion, to fulfil the legal rcqniic- 
ments, one or two shares are licld in the name ot the officials Being 
the sole shareholder, or a substantial sliarcholder, the President, 
working through the Ministry conocined, lias the light, to appoint all 
members barring a tew nominated by rither inttiests, if any Tlie 
functions of the shareholders rest with the Ministry concerned In 
this capacity, the Ministry exercises the ultimate control over the whole 
functioning of the company Thus the organisation is company type only 
in form and law, but is sole proprietorship concern in actual practice 
Another example of the asymmetry between joint stock companies 
in the two sectors relates to tho concept of limited liability This 
principle has a purpose under the private enterprise. It safeguards a 
shareholder, whose inteiest be limited to a safe dividend and who 
has neither the time por the capacity to satisfy himself that the 
company’s affaiis are absolutely in order, against the possibility of 

ss A K Chanda, IitdiaU Administration (London, 105S), pp 203-4 
9 4 Dr Lank Sundaram. Lok Sabha Dohtiteii, 10 December 19G3, ool. 1918. 
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being called upon to pay toTt'ards the defaults or. disaster of the 
company over and above the lace \niue of the ebares for which he 
has undertaken reEiponmluhty If ever the company goes in such a 
bad position that its available funds aie inadequate to fully pay the 
creditors, the company is declared insolvent and the shareholders are 
not held liable to the creilitors of the company for the losses suffered 
by them The principle of limited liabilities does not have much 
relevance to a public undertaking berause it will not be worthy of a 
government to write off payments to creditors taking advantage of the 
principle of limited liability. 

Under Section 620 of the Companies Act, the Goveminent 18 
empowered to exempt any Government company fr{ini the operation 
of any provision of the Aet Haidly any use has been made of this 
Section so far Full use should be made of tins section to reduce to 
the minimum the provisions ot the Companies Act which are to be 
applied to the Oovernment companies since most ot their affairs are 
in any case controlled hy the Government The actual provisions 
to be applied to a Govcinmcnt (ompany would have to be determined 
speeifieallv m eacl^ case 

The organisation of puhlir enterprises as companies reduces their 
aoeountalnlitv to tho audit authorities appointed under the roiistitiition 
and to the Ugislatuie The Kstiinates Committee observes, “the pro¬ 
priety of caimnrking separate sums from the Consolidated Fund for a 
large number of public undertakings in the shape of companies, and 
putting them out of reach ot noimal parliamentary contiol on expen¬ 
diture on tho ground that, the undertakings are autonomous is, there¬ 
fore, open to question”'*’’ The ECAFE Seminar stated two important 
reasons against the company form of organisation of public enteiprises • 
(i) The company device evades tho constitutional responsibilities 
which a state-controlled enterprise has, in a democratic society, 
to the government and to parliament , (ii) the use of company 
form and of the law legulating commercial companies usually 
becomes a more fiction because all or most of the functions 
normally vested in tho shareholders and in the management 
are reserved to the Government by the statute setting up the 
company 

The company form of organisation has been sharply criticised by 
the Auditor General of India, who remarks 

s If Estimaiea Coinmittop, n 28, para 6 

se Econoituo Ckunmissiou on Aaia and Far East. n. 24, p 13 
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Theee Private Limited Companies are in my opinion a frand 
on the Oompanies Act and also on the Constitution, because 
money cannot be taken away from the Consolidated Fund for 
the establishment and transformation of certain concerns into 
private companies in the name of the President and Secretary 
to Government.. Further, to convert a Government concern into 
private company solely by executive action is unconstitutional.”* 
The Companies Act, 1956, has improved the situation to some 
extent and some of the criticisms originally levelled against the 
company form have lost their force. It defines a government company 
as “any Company in which not less than fifty-one per cent of the share 
capital IS held by the Central Government, or by any State Govern¬ 
ment or Governments, or partly by the Central Government and partly 
by one or more State Governments.”®® It provides for the power of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India to direct the manner 
of the Companies audit and to conduct also a test audit ® It empowers 
the Central Government to suspend or modify any of the provision or 
provisions of the Act as necessary.^® In doing so the Central Govern¬ 
ment is to place a copy of the draft notification regarding modifica¬ 
tion of the Company Law before both Houses of Parliament not less 
than thirty days before its issue for approval of both the Houses * ^ 
The Parliament thus gets the opportunity of examining the case 

It 18 important to note that originally while going in for state 
enterprise, the Government of India intended to adopt the form of 
public corporation. The first Industrial Policy Kesolution of 6th April, 
1948, laid down that the “management of State enterprise will, as a 
rule, be through the medium of public corporations under the statutory 
control of the Central Government ” Although this view of the 
Government was not modified in the Second Resolution on Industrial 
Policy issued on the 30th April, 1956, or in any subsequent declara- 
ration, the Government has not made much use of the public corpo¬ 
ration form. In fact, most of the public enterprises of the Central 
Government as well as of the State Governments have been set up as 

statement made by the Auditor-General, Shri Narhari Hao, to the Sub- 
Committee of Public Accounts Committee on 13 December 1952 and quoted by 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram, Lok Sabba" Debates, 10, December 1063, col. 1915. 

»* Sec. 617. 

>• Sec. 616 (8). 

«o Sec. 620 (1) 

Sec 620 (2). 
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Government oompanies under the Indian Companies Act. The last 
decade has seen a very rapid growth of Government companies. I^eir 
number increased from 61 as at the end of the First Plan period to 
214 as at the end of the Third Plan During the same period, their 
paid-up capital rose from Ba. 66 orores to Rs. 1,240 crorea.*‘ Out uf 
70 Central Government undertakings, 04 have been organised as Govern¬ 
ment companies and six have been created by statute. Many public 
enterprises have been designated as corporations e g the Fertiliser Corpo¬ 
ration of India, Indian Oil Corporation, State Trading CorpOT0.tlon, CtC. 

The Estimates Committee recommended*” that all wholly state- 
owned public uudeitakings should generally be in the form of statutory 
corporations, and the company form should be an exception to be 
resorted to only (i) when the Government may have to take over 
an existing enterprise in an emergency , (ii) where the State wishes 
to lunch an enterprise in association with private capital , or (lii) where 
Government wishes to start an enterprise with a view eventually to 
transferring it to private management 

The Government, howevi-r, did not accept this rcccoramendahnn 
{vide reply given in September IH(>2) on the ground that the “company 
lorm was advantageous in that it allowed tho flexibility aiid autonomy 
necessary for the successful operation of commercial enterpiises and 
also provided for parliamentary control over the eorapanies under the 
special provisions of tlie Companies 

The Articles of Assoeiatiou of most of the Goveinmeut companies 
in India do not clearly state their objectives and obligations The 
result IS that the management is not very clear ns to their respon¬ 
sibilities which impairs tho efficiency of the enterprise To a\oid a 
state of confusion and to enable the mnnagement to w'ork in tho right 
direction, it is very essential that the Articles of Association un¬ 
ambiguously define tho objectives and obligations of flovernmi ut 
companies. 

Conclusions 

It IS not possible to suggest any form of organisation which is 
best for administering public enterprises in all fields of economic 
activity, in all countries and under all circumstances. The choice of 

** Administrative Reforms Commission, Report of tho Study Tdam on Public 
Sector Undertakings (memeograpbed) (New Delhi 1967), pp. 2-3, 

4? Estimates Committee, n, 28, p. 6. 

** Of. ‘Admuiistrative Reforms Commission, n, 42, p 24 
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the form of organisation for anj enterprise will depend on a number 
of factors, e g. nature of the enterprise, operational and hnancial 
requirements, past traditions, impact on the national economy, resources 
of the government in skill and experience, special production and 
managerial needs, general economic climate, etc The selected form 
should possess adequate operational and financial flexibility, structural 
elasticity, suitable francbise and also political sanction. 

The joint stock company form is more suitable where the nature 

of the work is substantially commercial. It is suitable for under¬ 
takings which are concerned with the manufacture or sale or where 
the enterprise is financed by more than one government or in associa¬ 
tion with private enterprise. It is useful where the organisation of 
an enterprise in public sector is temporary and the enterprise is likely 
to be ultimately transferred to the private sector The need for 
temporarily puting the enterprise in the public sector may arise out 
of special conditions like inefficient operation in the private seftor, 
bad industrial relations and regional adversities in the employment 
situation Sometimes the state may temporarily enter a new field of 
activity just to pave the way for the private enterprises vhich may 
not be forthcoming till the field is exposed and pioneering work done. 

The company form of organisation is not suitable for enterprises 
set up to perform non-commercial functions. Where non-commercial 
considerations occupy a dominant place, departmental organisation, 
under a control board, is more appropriate. In case the commercial 
considerations are dominant but at the same time there are also non¬ 
commercial elements, the public corporation would be preferable. In 
such cases the corporation acts should clearly demarcate the fields of 
commercial and non-commercial activities 

In case of enterprises involving special decisions relating to con¬ 
flicting regional interests or competing consumer group interests, the 
parliament is the competent body to take decisions For such enter- 
prises the corporation established under an act of the parliament is 
the most appropriate form of organisation 

The corporation form is also suitable where the i»hole industry 
18 organised in the public sector and, therefore, involve, questions of 
overall industrial policy, resources allocation in aggregate terms as well 
as between the units of the industry, pricing, consumer interest and 
control. It would be better if the corporation acts provide necessary 
machinery for dealing with these questions. In contrast, if the plant in 
the public sector is only a small part of the industry, the company 
form of organisation will be more suitable. 



Distribution of Plan Gains in India 


B. C. Mehta 

The purpose of this paper is to find out tho classes and sub¬ 
classes which have gained by the plans and those which have lost or 
seemly lost, and thus to assess the impart of developments of the past 15 
years on different sections and to find out the impiilRes generated and 
the extent to whuh these impulses are ooutradictoiy and mutually 
fiustratmg or supplementary 

The results of economic plans do not depend ineiely on the 
siiategy and policies of development. Thev also depend on the existing 
Sopio-Cultuial-Political (K C.P) Matrix. Tlu' stiatiheation of tlie rural 
and uiban societies ».n the eve ot iiidependi m e w.is not condmive to 
the type of development of the economy that we wanted The pre¬ 
valent S C P Matrix was a skewed one Attainment of our national 
objective of rapid economic developn'tnt with soual justice required 
the radical elimination of the retarding SOP Mutriv 

And, thoiefoie, the Second Five Year Plan of India emphasised 
that, “the problem before underdevelojied cimntrjts imbaiking upon 
development at this late stage is so to plan tho alignment of produc¬ 
tive resources and of class relationships as to tombme dtvtlopmcnt 
with 1 eduction in economic and social inequalities ’’ (pp Illl) 

To be buie, there was no idea of biibstitulion of an altogether 
new^ S C P Matrix for the old one. Legal force, plan strategies, prio¬ 
rities and policies, and pursua&ion (Bhoodan, etc ) weie to bo used to 
change only some of the elements of the Matrix Given the adequate 
supply of other agents of production, this was thought to be a necessary 
and sufficient condition for the initiation of the process of accelerated 
economic development This scheme of partial but continuous change 
in S C P Matrix would induce a process of cumulative change—economic 
and SOP. 

Adult franchise, federal republican constitution, free .press, land 
reforms legislation, extension of co-operative movement, community 
development programme, panchayti raj, mass education, linguistic 

■ - g - 
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reorganisation of the States, programmes for the welfare of the scheduled 
castes and tribes, nationalisation of the Imperial Bank and life 
insurance business, extension of the public sector, establishment of the 
National Science Laboratories, etc , were the major new elements in 
the S C P Matrix of the Indian Society 

RESULTS 

Rural Accounting 

The senes of agrarian reform measures beginning from the aboli¬ 
tion of intormedianca and tenancy refoims and finally hading to the 
imposition of ceiling of land holdings were basicallv anti-fcudal, directed 
at providing substantial lolief to the pcasantiy. The 1901 census data 
reveal that at the ull-India level 77% of the total number of culti¬ 
vating households were located in ownership holdings, about 8% in 
pure tenancy, and 15% in mixed tenancy. Correspondmglv, 78% of 
total cultivated area was under owneisbip holdings, about 4% was 
under tenancy, and undei mixed tenancy Thus the land reforms 

had a liber.itive tflVits on the peasantry in general, eoiitnlmted towaids 
pushing the absentee landlords of the semi-feudal type into the back¬ 
ground and induced the transformation ot these ex-landlords into 
oapitalist-eiitrepronour farmers 

According to A M Klinsro, 24 9% holdings, covering 85 7% of 
the land cultivated, are free from both size and tenure disability, 
whereas 60% of holdings, covering 8 5% aica, are subject to size dis- 
ability This highlights the concentration of land lioldings as well as 
the still unsolved problem of the small uneconomic holdings. 

It, therelore. seems that though the large faimer intermediaries 
might have lost a little owing to the land loforms, yet, relatively 
speaking, they arc the most important sections of the rural population 

The Second and Third Plan Drafts pointed out the cost sirle of 
the Land Reforms, which resulted in largo scale evictions and 'in¬ 
voluntary surrenders ’ One ellect of this change has been of driving 
underground some forms of tenancy and jiromoting informal and 
oppressive crop-sharing arrangements, since the landlords are now more 
afraid of rights accorded to the tenants. According to the Second 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry Committee Report, while the total number 
of agricultural labourers decreased from 17 9 million m 1960-61 to 16 3 
million in 1956-57, the percentage of attached agricultural labourers 
increased from 9 7 to 26 6 ^ The tenant is being proletananised' 
Frustration is the result. 
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The data about the distribution of rural credit by source as giten 
by the rural credit follow>up survey are revealing. 

Distribution of Bural Credit 


Agency 

1. Government 

2. Co-operative 

3. Commercial Banks 

4. Landlords 

5 Agricutural-Moneylenders 

6 Professional-Moneylenders 

7 Traders 

8 Relatives 
9. Others 


% of total rural credit 
1951-62 1057-58 


6 

2 

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

45 

66 

16 

6 

10 

11 

10 

1 

3 


This shows the emergenee of a cultivator creditor class, at once 
testifying to its importance in the rural world and to the gains it has 
reaped due to economic development ® 

The various institutions at the village level elected or bureaucratic 
—have contributed to the broadening of the political and economic 
power, specially of those castes which have greater numbers The 
local Panchayat or Co-operative is, unquestionably, a source of political 
strength and ready access to funds and agricultural inputs They have 
helped the bigger landowning classes and castes, once threatened by 
Land Reforms, to reassert and regain their grip over the rural economy. 
The grip has been greatly tightened. As such, according to K N. Raj, 
of the additional income in agricultural sector generated during the 
Second Plan, 30% has gone to 3% big farmers ” A recent on-the-spot 
survey of coastal Andhra Pradesh also testifies to this.* 

An RBI Survey* gives the distribution of co-operative credit 
among rural households 

Distribution of Co-operative Credit Among Rural Households 

% of rural % of co-operative % of total rural 


Tangible Wealth household 
(a) Less than 

credit 

tangible wealth 

Re. 2600 63 0 

18.0 

96 

(b) between 



Rs. 2600-10000 33.7 

34.2 

32.0 

(c) Greater than 



Rs. 10000 13.3 

65.0 

68 4 
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Similarly, another RBI. study* points out that ^rd of the 
rural households, having assets less than Bs 1000 get 3% of total co¬ 
operative credit, whereas 5% of rural households having assets more 
than Rs. k0,000 grab 33% of total oo-operative credit Thus the 
rural rich, who is often from one or another dominant caste or class, 
and IS in a position to manipulate, is benefited most This cheap credit 
helps them in relending and hoarding foodgraius not only of their own 
produce but also of the debtors. 

Danial Thorner observes, "when 1 was in Coastal Andhra in 1954, 

I had been impressed by the large rooms in the house of the wealthy 
set aside for storage of paddy and nee. In village after village in 
1966, I found that such families now have separate godowns 

This very group is the beneficiary of the community development 
and extension progiummes 66% of the larger owner-cultivators, 46% 
of the medium owner cultivators, and 22% of the small owner culti- 
tors derived benefits from the programmes of improved seed supj)lv 
The same is found true of manures and fertilizers, improved methods 
of cultivation and pesticides. 

Non-agrioultural incomes also follow the trend of agricultural 
incomes, as testified to by Thorner's study of coastal Andhra 

Although there has been a great net inflow of tax resources in 
rural sector, the position of rural sector vis-a-vis urban sector lias 
deteriorated According to V K R V Rao, during 1960-51-1960-61 the 
per capita Domestic Product in rural sector increased from Rs 231 6 
to Rs 260 9 and in urban sector from 424 2 to Rs 607 5. The dis- 
parity, thus, increased , the share of rural sector in Net Domestic 
Product at factor cost showing a decline. Of the increase of Rs 26360 ran 
m the rural sector. Rs 20120 mn were accounted for by agriculture, 
the major portion of which has gone to the richer sections Govern¬ 
ment services have recorded the highest increase, 290%, followed by 
domestic services The first one reflects the rapid growth of bureaucraov 
in rural side , the income is only partially rural, because majority of 
the employees are of urban origin. The rapid increase in domestic 
services again proves the affluence of the bigger farmers House 
property showed only 10% increase, obviously because the majority of 
rural population cannot afford it.* 

Urban Accounting 

During the first ten years total urban labour force (in employment) 
increased by 28 6%, the break-up is given in the following table •— 
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Increase in Total Urban Labour Force 1950*1961 


Number of p eople m Labour Force *000 


Occupational Group 

Early SO’s 

Change in 
1961 the period 

% change 

1 Employers 

200 

360 160 

76.0 

2 Merchants 

2300 

3,000 700 

30.4 

3. Professional 

Employees 

770 

1,220 460 

74.0 

of which. 

(a) Medical & Health 

230 

300 


(b) Teachers 

390 

710 


4 Administration 

and Technicians 

2700 

3100 400 

14 8 

of which, 

(a) Central Govt 

300 (210) 

416 (290) 


(b) Other Govt. 

426 (300) 

1400 (1000) 


(c) Industries 

160 (8S) 

22 (» (115) 


(d) Bank and Insurance 75 (56) 

120 (86) 


Total \ 

6,900 

7,670 1,700 

28 6 

6 Educated unemployed 200 

1,000 - 

—- 


Note —Number of olerka in parenthesia 

Houri ns George Rosen IJemocraoy and Roonomto Change in India Table 
21, page 178 


The number of employees has increased substantiallv Professional 
employees have also increased rapidly, mainly at the lower level The 
number pf teachers, for example, has doubled. Similarly the number 
of clerks has shown an increase of 150%, which is concentrated maHily 
in the Government sector In manufacturing and banking the increase 
in the number of clerks is comparatively small. But the maximum 
increase is in the number of the educated unemployed Though all 
urban classes seem to have gained in employment, the employer and 
the upper middle class have improved their relative positions, whereas 
the lower middle class has to be content with teaching or clerkship or 
pure unemployment. 

The highest increase in net domestic product at factor cost in 
the urban sector has been 233 3% m Mining and Factory Production, 
and 130% in organised Banking and Insurance. 

The findings of the Monopoly Commission bear testimony to the 
increasing trend of monopoly concentration in the Indian economy. 
The trend has been inteneified because of the strategies, policies and 



programmeB of development, during tbe last 16 years, in oontradiotion 
to the declared aims of the plans. In the absence of a positive policy 
framework to aohive declared and nationally accepted goals, *'the 
economy operates almost as a laissez faire eoouQmy, in part modified 
by the operation of particular controls ” This deliberate 8hilly>shallying 
about appropriate policy measures testifies to the fact that, *‘the vested 
interests—a combination of landed interests, big business in trade, 
industry and banking, bureaucracy in high position and powerful foreign 
interests which have infiltrated into the economy—have acquired 
enormous power in the last 16 years.” 

This unrestricted or arbitrarily and partially controlled anarchy 
has resulted in anti-social shifts in the gams of development and dis¬ 
torted the pattern of production and consumption. According to Prof 
Shenoy,^® annually about Rs 778 crores are being reaped by the black- 
marketeers, speculators, contractors etc He gives a break-up of this 
shift due to inflation Rs. 93 crores, exchange control Rs 460/- 
erores, and Contracts : Rs. 186 crores. Much of this income is either 
totally unreported or grossly under-reported. Even Income-Tax data 
reveal that the mam gamers have been the Contractors 

On very conservative calculations based on reported incomes, 
Rosen finds that during the first two plans gross profits rose by 160%, 
net dividend income rose by 76% and net retained profits by 40 46% 
Profit incomes are notoriously under reported, hence it can be safely 
concluded that profit incomes have been increasing at significantly 
faster rates than either the real national income or urban incomes 
The same is true of the upper professional group, mainly doctors, 
chartered accountants, lawyers, etc, whose incomes are also much 
under reported. In fact, increase m profits and professional group 
incomes are highly correlated. 

As against this the working class as a whole reached the real 
wage level of 1939 Though the skilled workes have definitely fared 
better, yet the relative position of the working class vis-a-vis the 
employer and business classes has deteriorated 

The urban lower middle class (monthly income under Rs. 300 p.m ) 
has grown in number very rapidly. The money incomes have also 
increased, though only slightlybut real incomes have not at all increased. 
The economic position of the lower middle class employees of the 
government has been deteriorating relative to factory labourers as well 
as of the higher middle class families, specially in the private sector, 
and tbe effort on the part of these lower middle class families to 
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maintain a traditional difference in statne from the working claims 
families has become extremely difficult 

This rapid increase in numbers of the lower middle class is a 
gain tp the economy, because otherwise it might have been un« 
employed. In fact developmental planning, the slogan of socialistic 
pattern of society, spread of education—both general and technical— 
have raised their expectations very high, but the reality is disheartening 
and frustrating, with rapidly increasing number of educated unem* 
ployed and the impact of the unprecedented inflation, this poses a 
potent source of dissatisfaction Fear of 'proletarianisation* is forcing 
the white-colour employees to adopt the proletarian agitational tools 
The slogan of socialism has perhaps done more harm than good 
to the economy. The inequitable distribution of sacrifices and gains 
of development has led to a tendency to doubt and disbelieve every 
government declaration and policy This has spread cynicism. 

Distorted Consumption—Production Pattern 

There has been an escalation of conspicuous consumption—both in 
government and private budgets In a country where the per capita 
income is below Es 450 per annum and more than 60% households 
have monthly income below Rs 100, instead of supplying more food, 
cheaper clothings and housing, the supply of comforts and luxuries 
have been increased manifold, as is clear from the table below — 
Production of Consumer Goods (1961 to 1964-66) 


Item 

Unit 

1960-61 

1964-65 

Col. 4 

Remarks 




or 1965-66 

Col. 6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 ' 

Population 

Crores 

36 1 

48 

1 33 


For Masses 






1 (i) Gross produc 

• 





tion of foodgrains 

Mn Tonnes 4.5 74 

76 02 

1 66 


(ii) poises 

9f 

8 03 

10 82 



(in) Net availabi¬ 

Oz per 

139 

16 6 

1.18 

Jail ration 16 oz. 

lity of foodgrains 

capita, 





and pulses 

per day 

16 1 


1 03 

Army ration 



(1964) 



= 19 oz. 


since 1951 was a 
very lean year, it 
is appropriate to 
take 1064 data. 
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2. Cotton Textiles 

Mn Metres 

4216 

7746 

Mill Made 


3401 

4676 

Decentralised 




sector 


814 

3069 

3. Matches 

1660=100 


102 

4 Bicycles 

’000 number 

99 

1442 


For Urban Masses 

T). Sugar Mn Tonnw 113 3 26 2 9 But cane produc¬ 

tion increased by 
only 90%, hence 
Gur production in¬ 
creased much less 


6 . Soap 

1956=100 


152 


7 Vanaspati 

'000 Tonnes 

170 

366 

2 16 

8 . Lamps 

Mn Number 

14 

68 

4 8 

For Urban Middle Class 




9, Sowing 





Machines 

’000 Number 33 

330 

10 0 

10 Fans 

’000 

199 

1276 

64 

11 Radio receivers’000 ,, 

54 

612 

06 

12 Organised 





Shoe-Sector 

1956=100 

91 

237 

2.6 


For the Affluent Sectors 

13 Motor Cycles ’000 Numbers Nil 37400 

etc. 900 

(1955-66) 

14 Cars. ’000 Numbers 7 9 34 

15 Registration % increase 

for Cars per year 

since 
1955-66 

16 Refrigerators Number Nil 37,153 
(for Domestic use) 

Source 1. Records and Statistics February 196Q and Mav, 1966 

2 B R Shenoy.ll T Inarch 7, 1967 

3. Economic and Fohtioal Weekly, July 22, 1967 , Rov 11, 1967 
Note—The items have been arranged in accordance with their relevance to 

diiTortint olaeses arranged in ascending order 


4 3 

7 8 Much more than 
the increase in 
national and per 
capita imcome. 
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A cIoBO study of this table reveals that — 

1. The majority of population have gut no tangible evidenoe of 
improvement. The increase in the production of bicycles is the only 
redeeeming feature. 

2. In fact there is a significant high rank correlation between the 
ascending order of the class-items and the percentage increase in its 
production. 

3 The production pattern has been distorted in favour of com¬ 
forts and luxury goods leading to irrational misalloction of resources, 
on the one hand and cumulative growth of irrational consumption pulls. 
This has led to increased corruption, under-hand dealings, smuggling 
etc. 

4. The gap between the urban and rural areas has widened. The 
large Indian cities can compare well in ailiueuce with the richest city 
of the West 

5 The urban middle class is in a peculiar situation Production 
of the goods which it will like to consume has increased manifold ; 
new desires have been created, new items of conspicuous consumption 
have been addedv to his budget lists But, as the production has 
not been, and can be, increased to satisfy all middle class demand at 
reasonable prices, and as it is not possible for them to pin chase these items 
with their reduced real incomes without cutting sharply the expenditure 
on the essential items, these escalated demands and desires remain 
broadly unfulfilled. This breeds corruption, frustration and cynicism. 

The Political Change 

The most important political change —adult suffrage —has increased 
the importance of the rural element, at least politically, in the Indian 
society. Kural votes have become the deciding factor in the political 
life of the country. Mass political compaigns lu the rural side are 
neither feasible nor fruitful methods. The plausible way is to get the 
rural block votes. The line of least resistence is to win over the 
existing rural groupings. The rural group leaders naturally try to 
capitalise on this fact Elections have, thci efore, increased the political 
role and importance of the existing rural gioups specially those with 
large numbers or large economic and social iiitluence over the rural 
masses The institution of Panohayati liaj has intensified ^his group 
politics in the rural side. 

Since assembly and parliamentary constituencies cover many 
scattered rural areas, the urban elite, though dependent on the support 
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of rural group leaders, still has ample scope for the satisfaction of its 
political ambitions by playing the role of the oo<ordinator, financier 
and organiser. A new rnral-urban mix, a coalition between the rural 
group leaders and the urban power elite, has been formed, replacing the 
urban intellectual class from its place of political importance. This 
is reflected in the change m the occupational distribution of the 
members of the three Lok Sabha’s. In the elections to the Fourth 
Pailiament, there has been a wholesale invasion of the ruraburban 
rich combine, from Congress as well as opposition Generally the urban 
business magnates or their nominess fou^ibt the ele.'tions to Parliament 
and financed their supporting legislative candidates belonging to the 
rural dominant cultivator, land-lord or business clasaess or groups. 
The very vocal criticism, by this new power group is, thus, not a 
product of frustration, but assertion of newly gotten political power 
and a direct attempt to dictate policies to its liking. 

But the urban intellectual and professional class is disillusioned, 
its power has been undermined and its ideologies are at a discount 

Thus the initial change in some elements of the S G P Matrix 
and the Plans for economic development have interacted in a way not 
envisaged by the planners. The resulting S C P Matrix, though slightly 
different from the original, is a highly skewed one and different from 
the anticipated Matrix It has resulted in strains, tensions and distor¬ 
tions in the economy The plans have strengthened the relative positions 
of the classes and groups which they set about to weaken These 
classes and groups have, in turn, applied direct or indirect pressures 
on the policy makers to give up the accepted objectives and policies. 
This vicious circle has created a fluid situation 

There are now two alternative strategics for economic development 
m the future The first alternative is to base development on the 
emerging forces, the new rural-urban mix , the second will require 
changes in S C P Matrix, so as to make it more symmetric and capable 
of releasing the productive impulses of the masses Spectacular results 
may be obtained by the first strategy, e g in the rural side, if the 
soaroe resources are applied in a concentrated dose to large farms. 
Similarly, postponing ideological and socialist considerations may 
increase savings and investment in the urban sector. A pragmatic 
policy is, thus, often advocated. But betting on the strong may be a 
safer way only m the short period and not the wisest way from the 
point of view of the self-sustained growth in the long run. Unless the 
sacrifices and gams are distributed equitably, stresses and strains will 
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tear the economy , criss-crossing of motives will choke and jam deve* 
lopment, and shilly-shallying about policies may distort the economy 
beyond repair. The wiser and bolder way is to change the S.C P 
Matrix in such a way as to encourge the weaker but potentially 
important classes and sub-classes. 
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Special Feature 

Family Planning Programmes 

The population of India as on December 1. 1908, was estimated 
to be about 529 million scattered over 3,(»00 towns and cities and 
560,000 villages This was 14 per cent of woild population although 
India has only 2 4 per cent of the world's laud 

The population is going up at the rate of 2 5 pei cent per year A 
baby is born every one and a half seconds, the total number of 
births being 21 million in a year The net annual addition to population 
18 13 million At this late the population will reach the 1000 million 
mark m 26 years. 

The country has made a great pronress during the last 29 year.s 
but the gains of economic development are off set by the growing poi»u- 
lation Per capita food availability, for instance, has increased only 
marginallv from 12 8 oz to 13 4 oz 

Tho State sponsored massive family planning progiarame aims t.o 
bring down birth rate from the present 41 to 22 jiei tlionsand in ilie 
next ten years or earlier The progiainme is eiitiielv voluntary m natuie 
A net-work of 1,832 urban family welfaie planning centres and 2f 
rural centres and sub-centres, lias already been setup Besides, 9,129 
other medical institutions render advice and distiihute contraceptives 315 
oral contraception pilot projects have been apyiroved, 176 are function ng 
A total of 4 722,492 sterilization oyierations and 2 548 933 1U(TJ 
(loop) insertions weie perfoimed till Octcfbrr 10, 190'^ Theie are 3,f95 
lUCD clinics ottiiehed to family welfare ])lanning centics and 3G8 mobile 
units functioning in the country 

Several recognised methods of bnth control including the intra¬ 
uterine contraceptive device (lUCD), sterilization and conventional ron- 
traceptives like condoms, diaphragms, foam tablets and jelly are in 
use Research is continuing to develop better techniques 

Family planniii« advice and seicices are provided free by the State. 
Condoms (Nnodh) are supplied fiee to users at Government 
hospitals, dispensaries and chnics Through commercial channels, a 
packet of three condoms is being sold for 15 paise In rural areas 
depot holcleis will sell 3 condoms for 5 paise. 

To motive about 106 million couples m tho reproductive age-group, 
multi-media mass communieatiou effoits and extension education are 
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undertaken Besides radio, television, newspapers and printed materiaf, 
all conceivable local media are used Family planning literature is 
proposed to be muled liireetlv to 2 5 million opinion leaders all over India. 

The family planning programme employs about 125,000 male and 
female trained workers. 

India's family planning programme has gathered momentum since 
1966 Of the 4 5 million sterilizations and 2 4 million lUCD insertions 
done m the last twelve jears. 2 7 million sterilizations and 16 million 
lUCD inseitiona were perfoimtd in the last two years Thus the work done 
iluring tho last two 3 ’eara was moie than the total for the first ten years. 

The factors mainly re&ponsible for this achievement have been 
the development of a time-and4arpfit oriented proeramme and a 
raatehing organization winch has roots in the field an»l has as its mam 
strength the involvement and participation of voluntary organisations, 
professional groups and organized sectors 

III adilition, this organization is designed to promote decision 
making foi tfTcctive implementation at all levels and it is human and 
welfare orientid It is also highly fiexible and within the given frame¬ 
work allows States and Union territories ample scope for innovations 

Overall Objective 

The ovciall objeotue of the programme is to reduce the birth 
rate to 23 by 1978 The operational goals are to slow down the rate 
of growth so that its diag on economic progress is reduced and to 
bring ab lilt social changes bv promoting low fertility or small family 
motives For achieving the ultimate objective and the operational 
goals, the programme has to become a self-generating process and all 
endeavours have to be made to make this a distinct possibility 

To achieve these objectives, an organisation has been evolved to 
reach the 100 million couples in the reproductive age group spread 
over the countr 5'’8 6 60,000 villages and 3,000 towns and citiea 

The conviction that the achievement of decline in fertility through 
contraceptive practices would be possible if people were offered a choice 
of methods, led to the introduction of the cafetaiia approach. A 
number of proved and tested methods were offered to the people Thus 
conventional contraceptives like the condom meet the needs of tho 
newly married, lUCD helps couples having one child in spacuig children 
and strilization procedures could be availed of by tho.se who have had 
two or three children But, of course the final choice has to be of 
the couples themselves. 



At the village and block levels, there are implementation com¬ 
mittees of panchayat members and other opinion leaders. At the 
district level also, similar committees have representatives of social 
urelfare organisations to direct the programme The State cabinet 
family planning sub-committee and the state family I’lanning councils 
take policy decisions and keep an eye on their implementation. 

Central Family Planning Council and High-Powered Board 

At the central level, the Central Cabinet also hss a Family Plan¬ 
ning Sub-Committee presided over by the Prime Minister This 
Committee takes stock of the family planning proginmme from a 
national angle and gives overall policy and administrative clearance. 

The Central Family Planning Council is composed of the Health 
Ministers of the State Governments and representativi s of voluntary 
organisations. It takes stock of the work done and gives directives 
for its further implementation 

In addition, a high-powered board has also been appointed to 
identify problems faced by the programme, to take decisions about the 
ways in which these problems can be solved and to sanction schemes 
which would accelerate the implementation of the programme. 

The appointment of this board is unique m the annals of adminis¬ 
tration, for it enjoys extraordinary powers which will enable it to 
overcome red tape and give a boost to the programme 

Financial Implications 

For executing a programme on an emergency basis, the organisa¬ 
tion has to function without financial fetters but with an orientation 
for achieving optimum results with given inputs The programme has 
full financial backing. The First Plan provision of Bs 6 5 million rose 
to Rs. 49 7 million in the Second and to Rs. 270 million in the Third. 
The estimated expenditure during the Fourth Plan would be about 
Rs 5,000 million. Since it is not the amount of money but the way 
that it is utilised that matters most, the progress of the programme is 
continuously measured by the yardstick of financial justification and 
propriety. The ensure accountability, audit parties at various levels 
of administration are being put into position. 

Intensive Areas 

To achieve quick ’results the concepts of intensive districts and 
intensive area projects have been evolved and the organised sectors, of 
which industry alone employs 35 million persons, have also been involved. 
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Fifty-one intensive districts out of the total of 335 in the country 
have one-fourth of the country’s population Concentration of effoit 
in these districts would yield perceptible and measurable results. How¬ 
ever, while special resources go into these districts, the programme has 
got to be taken to the remaining districts also in the normal course. 

The people are motivated through media they are accustomed to 
and know about. Members of the local communities participate in the 
traditional media programmes ndd these become active motivators for 
the programme 

Taking into consideration the fact that people hesitate to ask for 
addresses of family planning centres, a symbol—the inverted, vermillion 
equilateral triangle—was de\eloped to idcntifj services as also workers It 
has caught the imagination of the people in the country and because of its 
simplicity It 18 being considered for adoption by some other countries also. 

Perspective Planning and Research 

The success of the prouiainme could depend on the realisation of 
the inevitability of population giowth, and the devising of a strategy 
to tackle it In other woids, perspective planning has to he the 
backbone of the programme While the population would grow to 
563 million by 1971 and 723 million by 1981, the fact cannot be 
Ignored that because of the constant improvements being made m 
medical and public health services, the mortality rate which was 16.32 
during 1961-66 and which, it is estimated, would go down to 14 53 
during 1966-71, will further decline to 12 89 in 1971-76 The birth rate 
would also show some variation and is projected to 23 90 in 1971-76. 

Though perspective planning is necessary the programme has 
realised the great value of research and evaluation activities, Actually 
research has influenced both the policy and direction of our programme. 
Basic and operational research is promoted m all aspects of the 
programme The research findings from 10 bio-medicul leseaich centres, 
10 communication action re^ea^eh projects and 10 demographic research 
centres are continuously fed into the programme through the medium 
of training programmes and through supervisory programme personnel 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is an iu-built component of the programmes, ^ress is laid 
on this activity as it alone can show whether the programme is moving 
in the right direction and indicate steps that must be taken at various 
points m its development to ensure the achievement of the objectives. 
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India xras the first conntrj in the world to have requested the 
United Nations to send an evaluation team The recommendations 
of the First Evaluation Team, which submitted its report in 1966, have 
been fully implemented Another team from the United Nations is 
expected soon and preliminary work has already been started Its 
report will be awaited with great interest In addition the programme 
evaluation organisation of the Planning Commission has evaluated the 
programme and has taken further steps for another evaluation It is 
hoped that w'lth the eontinuniff efforts and the awnkening of the 
masses, we will he able to aehieve the objective of 23 births per 
thousand population bv 1978 

A UNIQUE PROGRAMME OF POPULATION CONTROL 
Never m the history of the world has so large and extensive a 
drive been iaunehed as India’s family planning programme It is 
nnujiie m the annals of medical, health and welfare sei ernes 

It IS rather mgnifieant that a traditional eulture, in which dis- 
ciission of individual intimate behaviour in the piihlin was taboo, is 
b«ifoming aware of and welcoming steps for voluntary inodifieation of 
individual behaviour and recognising its wider social implications 

Pubho interest in the familv planning programme as revealed 
through the press, discussions on public forums and through the mass 
media, has been astonishing indeed It is indicative of tlie beginnings 
of a significant social change in our society People are becoming 
increasing!V aware of the advantages of a small family because of 
economic strain and, secondly, because of the motivational endeavour 
that has been undertaken to project the welfare and happiness of a 
family through controlled fertility. 

Strategy 

The strategy for a programme dealing with the intimate private 
behaviour of about 100 million couples in partmiilar and of the popu¬ 
lation in general had to be different It had to he a break from the 
conventional attitude of medical and public health workers who ex¬ 
pected patients to seek out services The new approach bad to have 
the philosophy that it is not for the people to seek the services hut 
for the family planning personnel to seek out' the persons who need 
them, and to motivate them to accept the services 
A Great Challenge 

The immensity of the problem of population growth can be 
realised from the fact that whereas with the adAent of planned deve- 
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lopiaeni, nAtional income in India went up by 94 per cent, the per 
capita inoomt} rose by 21 per cant only Similarly, while there was 
3(M per cent improvement in educational facilities, 63 milhon children 
Btall remained out of schools. About 31 million additional jobs were 
created. In spite of it about 10 million people were still jobless Such 
a situation called for drastic steps to curb population increase. 

Having to roach the length and breadth of the country, the pro¬ 
gramme faces a great challenge especially in the matter of providing 
services Medical care is not available in ail rural areas as is evident 
from the fact that one allopathic doctor is available for 45 villages 
or 27.000 villagers, one homoeopathic practitioner for 26 villages or 
21,000 village dwellers and one Ayurvedic piactitioner for 21 villages 
or 12 600 villageis Efforts have thus to he made to involve all 
practitioners of modern and indigenous svstems of medicine. Since 
they are m contact with the people, and being their confidents, they 
can be most effective m motivating them for planning Accordingly, 
the representatives of the professional organisations of practitioners of 
modern homoeopathic and indigenous systmishave beenin\olved The 
Indian Medical Association has accepted the responsibility of training 
as many of the 96,000 medical practitioners in the country as possible. 

Voluntary Organisations 

Non-professional organisations whu h have their roots in the 
community are also bring involved Voluntaiy organizations are born 
out of the urge of the members of the eornmnnitv to take up activities 
for social good All such organizations are sought to be involved m 
the programme A number of step.s h»\o already been taken in this 
regard and organisations like the Red (Voss, the Rutarv Chibs, the 
Lions Clubs, the chambers of commerce and the junior chambers are 
being encouiaged to undertake programme activities 

Realising the urgency of the problem, the programme seeks to 
make facilities available at ceutial points where the people can easily 
a'isemhlo Thus the camp or mobile approdih has been devised Since 
the people who avail themselves of all tlnse facilities often ha\e to 
incur travelling expenses and also to forego their wagts. the programme 
seeks to relieve this buiden by meeting a pait of their out-of-pocket 
expenses However, it is felt that as the services expand and reach the 
peripheral areas, the need for meeting such expenses will gradually decline 


FAMILY PLANNING—A CASE STUDY : KERALA 

Every 25th person in India hails from Kerala Having about 
1 27 per cent of India's area, Kerala finds it very difficult to support 
about two crores of population The State is very thickly populated 
More than 1300 people live in per sq mile, as compared to only 400 
m other parts of the country. 

Vivid Picture 

while India’s population growth during the period 1060-61 was 85 
per cent, Kerala's merease was 164 per cent. More than four lakhs of 
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new mouths have to be fed every year More than two thousand 
children are born every day. This is the vivid picture of population 
explosion It has to be checked and controlled; hence the family 
planning programmes. 

People should wake up and meet this challenge. The Government 
and private agencies are ready to help them They are there since 
1955. A beginning was made with 11 family planning centres attached 
to 11 medical institutions. After three years, a family planning boaid 
and family planning committees were formed at state and district levels. 
Since then more and more facilities are being provided for voluntary 
adoption of various family planning methods including sterilisation 

In 1964, the family planning programme m Kerala assumed a new 
dimension and signiiicanoe The State Pamilv Planning Bureau with 
nine district bureaux, 22 urban and 160 rural family planning centies 
and 1,742 family planning welfare centres with an army of doctors, 
auxiliary nurse-mulwives, family planning assistants and motivators 
rushed to meet this challenge of population explosion, The workers 
numbeied more than 3,000. The doctors and para-medica! staff are 
working very hard 

Urban Centres 

Besides, there are urban family planning centres attached to 
hospitals of important towns having a population of 50 000 or more 
There are more than 30 such urban centres inoUiding those run by 
voluntary organizations like the Lions’ Club, the Bharat Sevak Samaj, 
the Nair Service Society Medical Mission. Rotary Club and the Skippo 
Committees All the nine districts of the State have district familly 
planning bureaux 

Training for Workers 

There are two family planning training centres, one at Trivandrum 
and another at Calicut for conducting training of workers Teaching 
staff members were trained in New Delhi Th^v in turn started training 
courses for field workers from Januarv, 1966 Various oategones of the 
family planning workers including medical officers, extension educators, 
social workers and health visitors are given training at these two centres 

Construction of 1,154 buildings to house sub-centres and the rural 
centres was proposed some time black Out of these 422 have been 
completed and 732 buildings are yet to be completed 

Motivational Methods 

To make public more familv planning conscious, more and more 
mass education facilities are being provided Advertisements in maga¬ 
zines, on match boxes and ration cards, display of cinema slides and 
boards on state buses, fixing of hoardings at important places, are being 
arranged. Besides dramas are beihg staged, Katha prasangams are 
being conducted in local languages Exhibitions are arranged at the 
time of festivals. Posters^ with slogans on family planning are dis¬ 
played at places like railway stations and markets 

Encouraging results have been secured About 2,60,000 steriJjza- 
tiona and 1,30,000 lUCD placements have been performed smee the 
inception of the family planning programmes in Kerala. 
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We slioiiM 
ashamed of resting 
or having a square 
meal, so long as 
there is one able- 
bodied man or 
woman without 
work or food 





tea price 
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*^Q ^mmder that profitability baa to an axtaat that Rash tamMliMlItllr' 

ara difflonlt to make and in a oapitat btin^try nooney markat it haa hwaiaam*^ 
difficult to raise fresh funds to develop tbo tea imiusiry Had PraC» 
idea’s been accepted such a situation could have been avoided Prof, dtoy**’* 
monograph should provoke eenous thinking about the future growth . 

tea industry in India "— The EcoMmic Tirhes, Bombay 


“This IB an important work in the study of locating the basic eaaaea of prira 
instabthty in the country’s tea industry It constitutes the most ambitl^wi^ 
attempt yet made to present a plan for the stable growth of the industry . Hw 
analysis is very bold, and the remedies he has suggested need to be oarefnlly 
examined. Belbra oonoludtug this reviewer would like to express bis agree* * 
ment with the author’s hope that his “plan, in principle at least, would find 
l^vour m all quarters.”— Commerce, Calcutta^ 

“Professor Boy might be right in faia analysis.. But his plan to put the industry 
on a sound footing is linked so much to Qoveromeut regulations and mMom 
that one is forced to conclude that it iS beyond the present Government 
machinery to implement it "—The Financial Exjjresa, Bombay. 


“People responsibln for planning the industry’s progress nia> appreciate Mr. Roy’s 
views ”— Capital, Calcutta, 

“The book is a valuable addition to tho limited works presently a\ailable in 
the subject and those who are interested m tea industry would certainly beneht 
from the book.”— Indian Jouinal of Ayricultiual Econonncb, Bombay, 

“You have not only my congratulations on your book but every good wish foi the 
successful decelopraent of your ideas and plans for India"— V I) Wickizcr, 
Author of the Tea Under International Regulation, Stanford, Cahfornta. 

“It 18 a very good study of the problem ’ — M V. Mathvr, AIember, Plan¬ 
tation Inquiry Gommiision , Vice Chancellor, Rajasthan University, 
Rajasthan 


“You have evidently devoted much thought ond painstaking research to the 
study of this intricate problem’ — B N Adarkar, Deputy Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay. 
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ECONOMIC affairs 

Volume XIV June 1969 No. 6 

A Marxist’s Dilemma 

Mr Namboodiripad is an honest member of the Cummunist Party 
of India (Marxist) [CPI(M)], which is a faction of the Cummimiet Party 
of India [C'PI]- He leads the United Front Government of Kerala. 
The Front consists of both these brands of communists, socialists, and 
communalists. It is now in severe crisis The report goes, 
^mhoodiripad says, ‘After all, when two constituents threaten to walk 
out, you cannot call it anything short of crisis ’ These two constituents 
are the GPI and tlie Indian Socialist Party a faction of Sanjukta 
Socialist Party The threat from the CPI is more pronounced as it 
has come in the form of a three months’ ultimatum for implementing 
its 13-point programme Of the thirteen points two involve ism, which 
IS interesting One involves mechanisation of agriculture on a large 
scale . and the other, industrialisation of Kerala through collaboration 
of India’s private capital and foreign monopoly capital. 

With respect to number one CPI reasons that increase in agri¬ 
cultural production is a function of laige scale mechanisation of agri¬ 
culture GPI(M), on the other hand, maintains that this will result 
in large scale unemployment m rural areas On point two, CPI(M) 
holds, ‘We Marxists can never compromise ’ Ideologically, it may seek 
collaboration only between Kerala’s public sector and socialist countries. 

What a irony, both CPI and CPI(M) are Marxists but they differ 
as ‘Marxist’ f 

Ideology apart, CPI(M)’8 predicament in this situation is under¬ 
standable It loads the Kerala Ministry which has not been constituted 
through armed revolution but through democratic process In case 
the Ministry fails m performance CPI(M) being the biggest constituent 
will hazard its future much more than the others Although it might be 
that to it, ‘Poverty is good’ and Tt is frightening to think of the time 
when all people become rich.’ 

However the problem of increasing the agricultural production is 
a reality. Soviet Union faced the problem and she solved it, $kt least 
partially, tiirough, we shall not be mistaken, Stalinist process of ruthless 
petsecution on the one hand and inspiring the people to work bard in 
the name of socialist transformation. It poses in China, and she has 
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adopted the Stalinist process more violently All this is the another 
name of exploitation of the depressed. But such pi ocesa or exploitation 
is not possible in Kerala For Kerala is not a State, but a State 
within a State, which has different people, different political structure, 
and diffeient economic relations. This is a hard reality. 

CPI admits this It knows stapnation is not dynamism It has no 
dilemma about dogma. It wants a breakthrough as is possible m the 
prevailing and obtaining socio-economic conditions of the country. 

The contradiction between CPI and CPI(M) then is that while, 
in this sense, CPI is an advanced materialist, CPI(M) is either an 
idealist or a super-matenahst CPI(M)’8 difficulty is that being free fioni 
the spiritual bondage of both ‘proletarian internationalism’ and ‘military- 
bureaucratic dictatorship’, it seeks to give the Marxian theoretical 
objective conditions of an unknown country a national orientation ' 

Et'onomies of mechanisation is a polemic subject and whatevei is 
said against mechanisation all advanced countries had to advance 
through the path of large scale mechanisation making the masses shed 
tears in the name of reconstruction r>f the economy (for capitalism or 
socialism) As a matter of fact such teais fc^nr^ot be a\oifled Tears 
and advanoement are directly correlated, up to a certain point of ciowtb 
at least The tears can however bo moderated and distnhuted faiilv 
among all the people A capitalist country ignores this a so< lalist 
country cannot , it stands by it But whatever stand e,ach of thtin 
takes each remains firm in having mochanisation 

Collaboration is for the nation’s economic interest And the 
interest has to be maximised Maximisation of the economic interest 
depends on the value of competitive rtsmirce contents of the foreign 
collaborator and not, on the pfilitical contents of the country of its 
origin Blit CPI(M) has reservation in tins regaid Any collaboration 
short of one between Kerala’s public toctor and a socialist countrj is 
viewed by it as an attempt of capitalist infiltration m Kerala It will 
however do good to remember that, collaboration is a foim of trade, 
and both Soviet Union and China trade with non-communist countrus 
If trading means (capitalist) infiltration then both of them are 
‘revisionists.’ CPI(M) seems to be super8ensiti\e to capitalist expansion ’ 

NOTICE 

The next issue will come out on the IHth August 
as the Fourth Plan Symposium Number. The price 
of a single copy will be Rs 2 50. 
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Review 


China's Conflict with India and ftmnpf Union hy Manmohnn Ohosh^ 
Published by World Piess Piivnle Limited, GnlcnUa, 1969, Puce Ps 12 00 

Karl Marx was one among hundrefla of top thinkers in the world 
and like all of them his thefefs have both sinews and bleaknesses V. I 
Lenin earned hia theses or what is ealltd Marxism to praetiee in a 
society whuh could not provide the necessary realities for the puipose. 
For this and for removing the abstruses in Marxian dialectics Lenm had 
to contiive M-irxism in his own wav Thus Marxism-Leninism be¬ 
came the product <tf a particular necessity of a particular era. 
licnin’s followeiR adoj)ted Muixisin-Leninihra as n dogma But soon 
they began to realise their mistake that neither Maix nor Lenin was 

a (Jod Maintaining then the him red core ot Marxism-Leninism for 

\ ' 

having a common point of understanding for the expansion of pro¬ 
letariat internationalism or communist impeTiolism thiy had to charac¬ 
terise Marxism-Leninism ns a gnidcline This sounds cpiite dialectic 
fTnfortunately and logically this again has brought on the surface 
the inner contradictions in Marxifim-Lcmnism F’or with the removal of 
the repression on independent thinliiiig on Marxism and Loniniem 
diiferent theorists of the rommunist world began to tluorise Marxism- 
Leninism dilForently by being immersed in living opportunism The main¬ 
stream of opportunism m Marxism was set in motion hy Lcmn, Stalin 
twisted it to theoretically cipiip himself as the virtniil dictator of the 
communist world, Khrushchev jolted it through his (Lenin’s) ‘'oft theory 
of co-existence, and now it is for Mao Tse-tung to challenge Marx to 
Khrushcdiev to have a place in the line of Marx and Lenin, to say the 
least And all are the true intcrpicdera of Marxism Lc-ninisra. This is 
where Marxism-Leninism stands now ' 

All this is surely an unfortunate development, more so when one 
thinks that the chauvinistic spirit of Maoists led the great Chinese 
people to attack India in 1962 and involve in border clash wi^h Soviet 
Union, for both India and Soviet Union were traditionally friends of 
China. This aspect has been fully emphasised by the author of the 
book under review. In the broad histonal perspective l)r Ghosh traces 
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Bussia-China cooperative relations during 1639-1927 Soviet t^niou 
voluntarily renounced her right of extra-territoriality and in 1920 the 
Comintern sent two agents to help organise an effective communist 
party in China. In dealing with their relations during 1927-1961 he 
pinpoints the factors that led to the decline of Chiang Kai-shek and 
the rise of Mao Tse-tung and the growing friendship between the two 
on the basis of confraternity. He makes some interesting observations 
that all the while the USA postured overture to Mao Tse-tung nhom 
she never held as a true communist However, backed by 660 million 
strong Mao Tse-tung soon posed a challenge to the leadership 
of Soviet Union m the communist world “Let a Hundred Flowers 
Blossom'' and “Let a Hundred Schools of Thought Contend*' demon¬ 
strate hlS idea that China bad o\crtakcn Soviet Union, at least ideo¬ 
logically. Broadly, since then China's attitude has begun to harden. 
She swiftly denounced Panlut-fiheela and made an armed attack on 
India, India being under ‘bourgeois nationalist government ’ 

Retracing the cultural lelationa of India with China Dr Ohosh 
dwells on the Tibetian question He clearly states that Tibet had 
never admitted China's claim of suzerainty over her It is British 
diplomacy that made the world know that China bad suzerainty over 
Tibet But it was too late when Britain found that both China and 
Tibet were lost to communists Mao Tse-tung took a hard line m 
Tibetian aifairs both for economic and political reasons to which 
Pundit Nehru became a party showing his political immaturity. His 
comments on Nehru’s ambitions role in Asian affairs are appo- 
priate. The Anglo-American policy lioweier was to finish Asm through 
‘Asians fighting the Asians ’ 

Induahial Giovih ftincr 1950 An Afi-><'n,smeyil bi/ P, li Medhora, 
Published by Pnn'er/ufy of Bombay, Bombay, J90H, Price Its 10. 

Dr Medhora holds that planning is not only a matter of economic 
philosophy but also a matter of ccomimic technique He opines that 
discussion on planning in India is concentrated on its ideologual 
aspects. And his breakthrough operation lies in the objective study of 
the planning technique And hia main finding, in his own words, 'is 
not the there has been over-planning in India as that there is need for 
more detailed planning—at least so far as the industrial sector is con¬ 
cerned.’ One may hohi the exact opposite view of it but in that case 
one might have to admit that Dr'Medhora has reasons enough to hold 
his own view. 
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An ofiioial of the Industrial Credit and Intestment Corporation of 
India Dr Medhora wUi aurprise many by his persOnaf optimistic overtone 
about the rectitude of our planning, which receives hardly a kind 
word of encouragement He writes, ‘While the growth of industry in 
the last 15 years has been erratic and its achievement below the 
targets set, it does represent a break from the past, both in the 
magnitude of industrial investment that has taken place and m its 
direction.’ He is however not happy with the administrative pro¬ 
cesses He makes it clear that the very first condition for the successful 
implementation of the plans is to have an efiScicnt method of coordination 
between planners and administrative machinery in the form of the 
latter’s acceptance of the plan document as the basic policy document; 
dlteriiatively, the planners ohould in some way be associated with 
the administrative ducision-making process He likes to see the 
administrative machinery free form external pressures and pulls 

Dr Medhora is not opposed to price control but what he is opposed 
to is the one-way control mechanism resulting m diversion of resources 
from controlled to uncontrolled held He views the industiml 
licensing as a matter of planning technique and emphasises that 
industrial licensing is not intended foi coiibeivation or allocation of 
foreign exchange but for subserving the ends of the planning. Un¬ 
fortunately the planners have a misconception in this regard He 
however pinpoints the danger of over-expansion in delieensed industry 
and the likely defeat of many of the social objectives of the plans He 
remarks, ‘To give up licensing merely because it has led to delays and 
complaints is like throwing out the baliy with the bathwater What 
IS needed is to simplify the licensing system and remove its dis¬ 
advantages ’ 

He is however very soft and brief m his study and observations 
on public sector undei takings He reasons in favoui of a centmliHcd 
management for the public luvo&tment lint he is cunspicuously silent 
over the wrongs of a centralised mauageiiient as mtli His Miggestioii 
of enti listing the Tariff Commission with the authority of making 
periodic inquiries m the woiking of the public sector undei takings 
seems motivational. 

It however scorns to the present reviewer that Dr Medhora has 
shown more interest in plan management than in plan tpchiiique. 
Obviously the latter only can give a lead to the former and to the 
growth The title of the book has little relevance to the contents 
dealt with. . i '. 



Crmting a Market, Published by International Labour Oiganization, 
Geneva, 1UG8. 

The ILO IS responsible fur a worldwide progrcimme of technioal 
cooperation in the held of development. Technical cooperation includes 
produ(*ti\itv tiaining which will lead to expansion of production. But 
this may create cutback problem m employment opportunity unless 
new markets can be created sunuUaneously to absorb the total pro¬ 
duction at remunerative prices And here lies the importance of the 
study of the technique of creating a maikct through active policy of 
the firms 

This book iH intended to provide a concise manna! primarily for 

those who are novice in the subject The advanced readers however may 

‘bnish up their knowledge of the Mibject ’ The manual has a novelty 
Tt has been picaented in a quci-tion-answer form, providing the 
reader with a column for ‘vour answer’ of the ‘frame’ that he can 
‘check’ with the given answer vrorked out by a team of expeits The 
whole contents run into infcrodu* torv concepts, market research, 
product planning pricing, advertising, sales piomotiun and distribution 
Besides there are throe appendu'es. a note, and a bibliogiajihy at the 
end of each chapter 

Bijuy SonUia, Ncfaji Xurnhci, Edtied by Huhhnnkot, 2‘2, Rmlhn- 
guvmdn Fiakn Lane, Cahulta-l?, 

In less than fifty yeais Maivisin in its concrete form is in deep 
cnsis. 601 . 111=0 it negates nationali.'^m, liumanism, and sodulisni, 
bised on nationali<>ni and hum[ini'<ni 

Siibhasism w nationalism in a super structure of demotraev the 
econoniie base of which is soiiali‘«m It is seientifie Be(ini‘>e natio- 
nalisiii gives tlie people the lead to steel work, democracy to freedom to 
work and poeialisni gives one the lead to work to have the fiuit of 
one’s own woik 

India IS III political qii.indarv and needs the lead of Suhhasism 
It 18 therefore a matter of imuh liojio and admiration that the intelli¬ 
gent people of our countiy have come forward to give tSubbasism, 
which IB in the consciousness of the people, a concrete form, as is evident 
from the present publication to which some of the close associates of 
Netaji, namely, Satyaranjan Bakshi, Jyotish Chandra Joardar, and 
Dr Saroj Kumar Das, have contributed. 
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The Green Revolution 
—Is it Round the Corner ? 

Ruddar Datt* 

The increase in agricultural production that has taken place 
during 1967-68 and 1968-69 has revived new hopes and it is being felt 
that a break-through in Indian agriculture has been made Some 
have gone so far as to proclaim that a green revolution is round the 
corner. Our purpose is to examine the true position as it stands in 
the light of the latest information gathered 

The now strategy m Indian agriculture was tiicd as a pilot pro¬ 
ject in 7 lADP districts in 1960-61 After the reports of initial 
success, the programme was extended to other aieas By 1967-68, 
6 million hectares (14 8 million acres) of land was brought under high- 
yielding varieties and, on the basis of oflicial estimates, it has led to 
an increase of about 7 79 million tonnes in thi‘ production of food- 
grains By 1968-69, the coverage of HYV will extend to about 17 
million acres It is proposed to bring the entire irrigated area under 
high yielding (HYV) during the Fourth Plan In 1964-6/5, we had a 
total irrigated area of about 53 million acres During the three 
annual plans, another 14 million acres have been extended to 
irrigation facilities Thus the total irrigated area by 1967-68 is of the 
order of about 67 million acres. It is hoped that during the new 
Fourth Plan irrigation facilities may bo extended to another fO million 
acres Thus the programme is to bring about 65-70 million acres 
under high yielding varieties On the basis of the official yardsticks, 
the high yielding varieties are expected to yield 0 6 tonne of additional 
produce per acre Thus the arithmetic of IIYV varieties is as under 
Irrigated area in 1964-65 —53 million acres 
Irrigated area in 1968-69 =534-14=67 million acres 
Irrigated area in 1974-75 = 674-20=87 million acres 
Area under HYV by 1968-69 =17 million acres 
Additional area under HYV =70 million acres 

Head of the Dopartmont of Economics, ARBD College, New Delhi 
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Additional Production expected--70' 0 6-=42 million tonnes 
ProduLtion of fuodgraius by 1967-08=95 6 million tonnes 
Expected target of production by 1974-75=137 million tonnes 
Percentage grouth rate of foodgrain production=7%. 

The average rate of growth of food production in the non-HYV 
areas is estimated at 1,6 per cent per annum. Thus adding the 
expected growth rate in IIYV and non-HYV areas, the rate of 
growth of food production would be 8.5% per cent per annum In 
othoi words, food pioduction would touch 140 million tonnes by 
1974-75 This would be a stupendous adut^iment All this aiith- 
mctic IS based on the asbiuuption that there is no ubiioimal drought 
year during the Eourtli Plan and that the yanlstick ot additional 
production of 0 6 tonne jier acre holds good But the Planning 
ComiuisBion is targeting a growth lalc oi 5 pci tent per annum Why 
18 It so ^ Obviously, it IS legitimate to ipiestiou the ycaidstuk which 
seems to be an o\er-cstimntc Aicoiding to llie oflicial figures, by 
1967-68 6 034 million hectares oi about 14 8 million iicrts of laud was 
brought uudei ilVV' vaiioties and the contribution oi high yielding 
varieties to iood jiroduetion is cslnnaied at 7 73 in ilium ttumes Thus 
the contribution ol IIYV per a«‘ie woiks out to be a littU less than 
0 6 tonne per aero Dcilitmg the hguro of additional ptoductioii 
in HYV uieas bj tlio achieved norm ot 0.5 tonne per aire and also 
making an allowanoo foi bad w'eathei conditions, it tan be leasoiidbly 
argued that the food production targeted may be hejit at 6 pei eent 
per annum We can, therefore, argue that the J’lanumg T'ornmissjon 
target is an under-rstimato This may bo the result of a cautious 
approach in lixiiig targets bccaust of the experience oi the Thud Plan 
Thus, it would bo appiopnate to lix a taiget of about 130 milium 
tonnes of foodgrains by 1974-75 

To realise this target, the new agiicultural strategy proposes to 
make a technological break-through in Indian agiiculture which com¬ 
prises of the introduction of new and high yielding varieties oi im¬ 
proved seeds, increased application of the iccommeiuled doses of 
fertilizers and extension of the use of pesticides so that the crop pro¬ 
duced can be saved from destruction by insects For this puipose, 
research has to be directed to finding new high yielding varieties in 
each crop, stepping up the production of feitilizers and making the 
peasant familiar with the use of pesticides In the initial stages, the 
programme was restricted to areas which cn|ovtd better irrigation 
facilities and which were immune to natural hazards But as the 

• 
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coverage of the programme has to be extended further, irrigation 
facilities will have to be extended Need it be emphasized that water 
IS a basic input m agriculture and better seeds and fertilizers can 
produce desired results only if adequate quantity of water is made 
available Not only that, to enable the poor peasants to make use of 
better agricultural implements, install tubewells, apply heavy doses of 
fertilizers and use improved seeds, agricultural loans have to be pro¬ 
vided. Steps are being taken in all these dnectiuns. It would be appro¬ 
priate to examine the achievements of the new strategy during the three 
year peiiod (19(55-00 to 1007-08) and also to know the future programmes. 

Achievemetns of the New Strategy 

Table 1 gives the area, production and yield of the prin¬ 
cipal crops during the last few years A close look at the table will 
reveal th it the production of wheat which stood at 12 li million tonnes 
in 1004-05 ro'He to about 10 0 million tonnes in 1907-08 lo an increase 
of 319 per cent m total wheat production Pnit of this inircHse can 
be attribiiLod to an extension of the aicn, but even the yield per 
acr<‘ ro-^e from 913 Kgs to 1,111 kgs per hcctfiro, signifying an 
iiicreii'-i of 21 7 per nnt Tnerease lu vu hi in maize during 1904-65 
and 1907-0.8 is estimated at .ibout 11 5 per cent but increase in yield 
from I oval and biijra is insignilicant But the most disa^ipointing 
featii'f Ilf the prevailing situation is tlio dcdiiio in the total production 
of Mce I oin 39 03 million tonnes in 1904 0,5 to 37 80 million tonnes in 
19».7 «..S This only highlights the fact that whereas the new strategy 
has bc( n able to make an imjiart on the wheat ero]), the biggest crop, 
of Tn«li> n.unclv. nee has remained nnaflectod bv it so tar 

a r'»sult of the strategy, an*^ under imiinned seeds lias gone 
up fiom 112 million acres to 134.5 million nrrrs in 19t)7-0S Besides 
tins, the new ^anetles take a short-term duration and consequently, 
instead of growing one crop in sev^eral irrigat* d rtreas, two ciops aie 
being grown In the ease of wheat, unprecedented enthusiasm exists 
among laimers in the Punjab, Han ana, Delhi, Bajasthan and Western 
U P for the new Mexican varieties like l.einia Bojo, Soiiara 04, 
Kalvan and P V —IS and a situation has developed in which the 
demand for seeds by the farmers has exceeded the supply But in 
the case of nee the new varieties like TX-1. IB-S. Tamen-.-i and AJ)T-27 
which were tried and found sueccssful on a Inboratoiy scale, have not 
been proved distinctively superior on the field The peasants m rice 
areas which account for a hig chunk of the total farming families 
have not accepted the new varieties with favour and enthusiasm. Rice 
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varieties incorporating Deegee-woo-gen have proved capable of produ¬ 
cing 8 to 10 tonnes per hectare, while the conventional vaneties 
yielded only 4 to 6 tonnes per hectare. Dr M S. Swanrinathan^, 
Director of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute has adduced the 
following reasons for our failure in the case of new rice varieties — 
Table 1. Area, Production and Average Yield of Principal Crops 
A Area 000 hectares P Productivity 000 tonnes, Y : Yield per 
hectare in kgs. 




1960-61 

1964-65 

1966-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Rice 

A 

34.128 

36.364 

35,273 

35,25' 

36,722 


P 

34,574 

39,034 

30,614 

30,438 

37,868 


Y 

1,013 

1,073 

869 

863 

1,031 

Jowar 

A 

18,412 

17,938 

17,504 

18,504 

18,630 


P 

9,814 

9,749 

7,627 

9,224 

10,107 


Y 

633 

543 

430 

611 

543 

Bajra 

A 

11,469 

11,726 

11,.563 

12,239 

12,639 


P 

3,283 

4,454 

3,655 

4,468 

6,132 


Y 

286 

380 

316 

366 

409 

Maize 

A 

4,407 

4,618 

4,765 

5,074 

5,577 


P 

4,080 

4,658 

4,760 

4 894 

6,276 


Y 

226 

1,009 

999 

964 

1,125 

Wheat 

A 

12 927 

13,460 

12,6.56 

12 838 

14,917 


P 

10,907 

12,290 

10,424 

11,.393 

16,668 


y 

851 

913 

824 

887 

1,111 


1. The new “rice \arietieB which, due to their non-lodging habit, 
have the ability to respond well to good conditions of soil fertility, 
are unfortunately highly susceptible to virus and bacteiial diseases As 
a consequence, virus and bacterial diseases are growing in impoitance 
for the first time in our long history of rice culture ” 

2. Several studies conducted about the HYV Programme reveal 
that “cultural practices such as date of planting, depth of transplanting 
age of seedlings, at the time of transplanting, spacing, time and method 
of fertiliser application, type of water management adopted, and time 
of harvesting may all influence yield considerably 

3. Bad water management is another cause of low productivity 
in rice areas Mr Swaminathan writes “In many parts of India, rice 
yields are low more because of excess of water than due to a lack of it.”® 

i M S. Swaminathan, SoientiSc Implicationa of HYV Programme, Eounonuo 
and Political Weekly, Annual Number, January 1989, p 67. 
a Ibid., p 69. s Ibid , p 69 
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4. Another factor responsible for a low acceptance by the 
peasants of the new varieties is the wrong choice of a variety for 
propagation in the rural area. In this connection, Swaminathan 
mentions . ‘‘Kerala is reported to have slmwii the lowest degree of 
acceptance of high yielding vaiieties by farmers, while Punjab occupies 
the top position at the othei end of the scale Ironically, the highest 
percentage ot literacy uccuis m Kerala and httiacy has oiten been cited 
as the first requisite for the adoption of new ideas The reason for this 
enigma is the wrong choice of the rice variety used iii the programme, 
namely Tainen-3, the grains of which become sticky on cooking 


Area Under HYV Varieties and its Contribution to Food 
Production 

Figures regarding area under UYV aie given m Table 2 The 
figures reveal that the achievement in all crops except wheat 18 beloW 
the target It obviously shows that either the targets were set 

without adequate consideration of feasibility or the necessary extension 
efloit and input supplies were not properly planned, or both, weie 
responsible for the gnji between targit and achievement While 

assessing the r6lo of Goveinmental agencies m the successful iinjilcmen- 
tation of HYV Programme, P N Jiadhdkiiahnan writes ‘‘Madras is 
the only example wheie the oflicial plan was sm cessfullv implementrd 

In otJier states, whether siueeas was achieved has been attributed 

largely to the initiative and enthusiasm ot the farmers tliembelves than 
to the efforts of the (Jovernmental machinery In Punjab, oflicialh are 
reported to have stated that farmers in their area being well educated 
did not require anv prodding from GoveTiiment to adopt the IIN VP 
Tahh 2 Area lender Hii»h V 


Foodgrain 


ll)(.7- 

OS 

1908 09 

Kieo 

Target 

Aeliicvement 

Target Ai 

hieveiiu nt 

Taigf t 


887 

<1 JOU 

1,784 

3,440 

tJowar 

374 

JUO 


59') 

1,012 

Bajra 

ir*i 

59 

741 ^ 

120 

1,012 

Maize 

370 

207 

741 

289 

1,012 

Total Kharif cereals 

2 216 

1,343 

4,056 

3,092 

6,470 

Wheat 

644 

540 

1,410 

2.942 

2,023 

Total food grains 

2,860 

1,883 

0,071 

0,034 

8,499 


Ibid p. 76 

* P N Kadhaknahnan, Management of HYVP, Economic and Political 
Weekly, January 26 196(1, p 261 
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It has boon estimated that during 1967-68, HW Programme 
contributed 7 7 million toniinR to total food production During 
1968-69 7 4 million tonnes is estimated to be the contribution to 
total khanf ceretilH lliti eontribiition can be considered as signiticant, 
though it may be stated that it is not tlie maximum achievable 


Table 3 Estimated 

(Vintribiition of 11YV 

to Food Production 
(000 tonnes) 

Foodgrain 

1967 6S* 

1968-69* 


Estimated 

Target 

Rice 

2,on 

3,8S0 

ffowar 

742 

1,254 

Bajia 

306 

738 

Maize 

435 

1,528 

Total Khanf cereals 

3,4<»6 

7 160 

Wheat 

4 231 

N V 

Total Foodgrains 

7,727 

N A 


• Odifial Estimiiti's Proiluotmn lius limm coinimted on llie haPis of atatu- 
WHO ‘vanlutick,’ 

Souroo Eastorn Kioiioinist, \iiniial Niimkei 

Use of Fertilizers 

The new agru'iiltiiial strateev has reconimended definite doses of 
fertilizer for each crop and, eonsenuentlv, it was imperative that efforts 
be made to stop up the prodneiion of fcTtilizers In the interim period 
of installation of fertilizer plants the new strategy stepped up the 
impoits of fertilizers Table 1 reveals that during 1964-65 and 196S (»9, 
the eonsiinijitioii of Nitiogenoiis feitilizer ((lomestie j>lus imported) 
increased by J91 per ec*nt, that of phosphatie fertilizer 3‘’>9 per eent 
and of potash hy 642 per eent Need it be einpliasi/ed that the 
ai hiovenu'nt was speetaciilai if we eoinparo it with the peiiod of the 
Itlod’s when iiraetirnlly very little tlloit was made to step up ferti¬ 
lizer use in [iidian Agra ulllire 

Minor Irrigation 

During the h’lrst Plan emphasis on irrigation was very pronounced 
and a large number of multi-purpose river valley jirojeetH were built 
But in the subseejuent plans, irrigation gave place to heavy industry 
on a priority item Some progress in irrigation was, however, made 
but the progress was not sufficient The droughts of 1965-66 and 
1906-67 which created famine conditions in Bihar and Eastern U P. 
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re-inforced the need to develop minor iingation ae a ptionty item in 
agricultural planning Conb(‘quentl 3 ', dexelupment of minor irrigation 
was incorporated as an integral part of the new agricultural strategy 
It 18 gratifying to note that an additional irrigation potential of about 
10 million acres was created during the three-year period (1966-67 to 
1968-69) The success of the new strategy will largely depend on the 
extension of irrigation facilities In the first instame, the new strategy 
has decided to concentrate on areas oi assured irrigation or rainfall, 
hut for the agrnultural revolution to become ])ervasivo in the whole 
of rural India, extension ol irrigation is a war qun non 
Tahh ■! Donsumption of Ferlilizeifl 




Thousand 

Tonnes 


Nitiogenoiih Phobphatic 

PotnsHie 


(M 

(P.o) 


TIoO-ol 

56 

7 

6 

1965 fib 

107 

15 

12 

PI60 ()1 

JKi 

70 

26 

1964-60 

4 i4 

1 IS 

70 

196r)-66 

()il9 

1 :2 

00 

106()-67 

S'9 

250 

115 

1067 6S (Estimate) 

1 159 

409 

240 

19h8-(»!) (Antuipatiil) 

J 709 

659 

450 

Table 6 Area 

rndii Alinoi 

Ti ligation 


P( nod 


.Million .i( i( s (<lios>-) 

1961-52 to 1955-56 


0 5 


1956 57 to 1969-61 


1) 0 


11)61 (L> to 1065 66 


15 1 


(Provihi<»n.il) 




Additional Potential cie 

at( d (luiirig 



1066-67 


5 4 


1967-68 


5 0 


1968-60 


5 (> 



Results of Some Case Studies about the HYV Programme 

Dr H Ijaxminaiaj'an" ha-, piet-cutid the results of the H\V 
Programme on the basis of the datd eidh'tted by Agricultural Research 
Centre, Delhi 

6 II LHxnunarayan, The Siutill Il’armcrH ehould be the Stmlepy Base, Yojana, 
Dec 8, 1058, p. 5, 
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Table 6 

Yield Per Acre 



Output 

Output 

Expenditure 

Residual Income 


(maunds) 

{H") 


(Rs) 

(Rs) 


Will 

•at - Amritsar 



PV 18 

36 70 

1 073 


178 


Lerma Uojo 20 56 

864 


137 

727 

Sonara 64 

— 

hOO 


183 

683 

Kalyan 

38 45 

1 22 1 


390 

833 

Oesi 

16 84 

521 


124 

397 


P.iddv- Amiitsar 



TN-l 

28 51 

ah's 


228 

260 

Basmati 

31 05 

666 


172 

494 

Desi 

— 

ri)4 


172 

4.00 

Parma! 

— 

602 


180 

512 

The study 

reveals that 

in tlie 

case 

of wheat. 

the yield of the 

Mexican variety ‘ 

‘Kalyan” is 

mort titan double the 

yield of Desi 


Vaiioty Obviously, the iinpoitod varirty lias proved much superior to 
the local \aiiety This is not so m the case of rice Basmati paddy 
gives a yichl of 31 Of) maunda per acie as against 2K 54 inaunds by 
TN —1. The exotic varieties haw shown no distinctive superiority in 
case of rice and hence are not being accepted by the farmers 

Mr S Sengupta and Mr M C Ghosh have examined the reeonl 
of the high-yielding-varieties programme for nee in Birbhum district 
of West Bengal Since the study is concerned with a nee-production 
area its results have great signifieanee They are summarised in Table 7 
Table* 7 Area Yield and Value of Output Per acre 
(For 60 sample farms in 4 villages) 



Area 1 

Vi contage 

Average Yield 

Value of output 

V’'arit.y 

(acres) < 

>f total 

per acre 

per aeie 


aiea 

(tiiaurids) 

(Rs) 

PartKipaiit Farms 





TN- 1 

35 17 

7 07 

28 19 

676 66 

T - 65 

271 

0 55 

10 42 

304 08 

III- 8 

48 07 

0 81 

48 58 

1,165 92 

KP- 1 

10 16 

2 04 

26 87 

644 88 

NP-678 

2 00 

0 40 

36 00 

864 00 

Total HYV Paddy 

90 01 

19 90 

37 07 

911 28 

Local Variety 

398 58 

80 10 

30 08 

743 52 

Non-participant Farms 




Local Vaiiety 

153 46 100 0<t 

27 45 

668 80 
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Seogupta and Ghosh conclnde that *'for all the high-yielding 
Taneties taken together, the yield is not snbstwitially higher than 
other varieties. However, one of the high yielding varieties, lR-8 
shows a perceptibly higher yield than other varieties—inoludiog the 
local ones.”’ 

Mr. A. S. Kahlon and J. L. Kaul in a study on the economics 
of high-yielding varieties about Punjab conclude “On an average, 
semi-dwarf wheat Kalyan-227 produces 32 7 per cent more yield than 
C-306 and 42 per cent more than C-273 ”” 

J V Venkataram and K llamanna conducted a study on the 
results of the application of HYV programme to jowar m Mysore 
State They came to the following eonclusioiiH “For an additional 
expenditure of Us 131 for hvhnd jowar over the local, the farmers have 
realised an additional net return of Rs. 311) 15 which works out to 
Rs 2 41 additional return for each rupee of additional investment. 
Clearly, then hybrid jowar production la more paying than the local 
jowar 

Case for the High Yielding Varieties Programme 

The apologists of the now strategy consider the intensive approach 
as the only means of making a break-through in Indian agriculture m 
the shortest possible time To achieve self-sufficient m food grains by 
the end of the Fourth Plan requires a production strategy which can 
promise an additional 25-30 million tonnes of food Tlie HYV programme 
provides a short cut to reach this goal 

Kecnndlv, it is admitted that agricultural inputs are scarce and it 
is not possible to meet the needs of the entiie country in this respect. 
The choice is to have a thm layer of the inputs spread over the entire 
country or to apply concentrated doses m selected and promising 
areas The latter choice, according to the apologists, is more rational 
as it ensures maximum production in the short period 

Thirdly, it is held that the application of high doses will be 
accompanied by increasing returns and, consequently, the application 
of high doses can be justified on economic grounds 

7 Sengtipta, S. and Ohosh M G , IlYV for Rice, Economic and Political 
Weekly, October 26, 1968, Review of Agriculture, p A-27 

0 A S Kablon and J. L Kaul, Coropaiative Study of Economics of High 
Yielding Varieties of Wheat—Punjab State, Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, Oct -Deo., 1968, p 80 

B Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Oct -Dec, 1868, p. 137 
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Fourthly, large-scale demonstration of better cultivation in aotnal 
6eld conditions will induce farmera in other areas to adopt improved 
techniques. Thus the intensive development programme sets in motion 
a beneficient circle which will move on and thus gather momentum In 
this way, the spread effect of the programme will raise the overall 
level of productivity in Indian agriculture. 

Fifthly, increased agricultural production in a certain region will 
produce very healthy secondary and tertiary efiFects, For instance, the 
availability of more food in the country will decrease our dependence 
on food imports and thereby release scarce foieign exchange resources 
for other sectors of the economy. Similarly, increased production of 
commercial crops will enable the expansion of agro-based industries. 

Lastly, the programme by concentrating on areas of assured 
irrigation and rainfall, will lesson the fluctuations in agricultural out¬ 
put. Even in bad monsoon years, total output may not rise but it 
shall not register a steep fall as it happened in 1965-66. In other 
words, the programme is conceded as an insurance against the 
vagaries of monsoons It shall help to reduce wide fluctuations m 
agricultural output 

Criticism of HYV Programme 

Critics have seen in the agricultural revolution the signs of 
frustration and have therefore attacked the new strategy on several 
counts. Mainpoints of criticism are . 

1. Groirth of black markets tn agnnilturnl inputs —It is really a healthy 
sign that the demand for agricultural inputs has broken the confidence 
bands of the forecasts made liy the government. This is true in res¬ 
pect of seeds, fertilisers, insecticides which have shown an excess 
demand over supply. But the policy of the government is, to say the 
least, muddleheaded The agricultural revolution has become frustrated 
because of the existence of black markets in agricultural inputs. This 
has raised the cost of the application of the new inputs. To the 
extent, peasants are forced to purchase these inputs at black market 
prices, there is a disincentive to the peasants—more especially, the 
small peasants. It is, therefore, necessary that measures be taken to 
make agricultural inputs available in adequate quantity at cheap 
rates. 

2. Growth of Capitalistic Farming in Indian AgricvUure~~The high 
yielding varieties necessitate heavy investment in fertilizers and water. 
Heavy investments are beyond the capacity of small and medium 
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farmera. tn India, ttiere are about 60 million farms. 40 per cent 0 / 
the farms are under one hectare (2*6 acres) and 36 per cent are between 
1 and 3 hectares (i,e, between 2.5 and 7 6 acres) and 12 per cent 
between 3 and 6 hectares (i e. 7.6 acres to 12 6 ac^es). It is only the 
remaining 13 per cent of the big farmers that account for 60 per cent 
of the land who are making heavy investments in the installation of 
tubewells, pumping sets, fertilizers and agricultural machinery required 
for the purpose Consequently, the new agricultural strategy has 
helped the growth of capitalist farming in India. The agricultural 
revolution is lacking in spread effects and thus is fostering an enclave 
type development in Indian agriculture. The poor peasantry is not 
being benefited thereby, but it has led to concentration of wealth in 
the hands of the top 10 per cent of the rural population. 

3. Side-tracking the need for institutional refotms in Indian 
a^iicuUuye—The new strategy does not recognise the need for institu¬ 
tional reforms in agriculture. Among the institutional changes, the 

most important is the land-relations so that the technological changes 
sought to be achieved can be effected with maximum social benefit 
It 18 a truism that .in India agriculture is carried on by millions of 
cultivators and it is the absorption capacity of fertilizers by these 
millions of cultivators that will determine the total agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Needless to emphasise here that land reforms which were 
conceived to be a step in the right direction have failed m India Not 
to speak of providing owneiship rights to the bulk of the peasant 
population, we have failed to provide even fixity of tenure and large- 
scale evictions have already taken place As a result, the tenants 
are being forced to accept the position of share croppers. Minhas and 
Srinivasan have studied the effect of crop-sharing arrangements in 
fertilizer use. Their basic assumption is that tJio cost of fertilizers is 
met by the cultivator by borrowing and interest charges amount to 
10 per cent of the cost Since the crop sf^ason is of about six months 
duration, the interest charges shall work out to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 20 per cent of the cost. Further assuming three crop-shariitg 
arrangements, 1 e., full ownership (100 per cent) or 50 pet cent owner¬ 
ship and 40 per cent ownership, they have worked out the net returns 
as per cent of fertilizer cost. Their conclusions are summarised in 
table 8. 

The logic of fertilizer use becomes crystal clear from the table 
Basing our judgment on the capitalist principle of profit maximisation 
the owner-farmers reap a profit of 180 per cent on irrigated lands in 
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the case of wheat and 183 per cent in the case of riee. Ocmstrasting 
it With the tenant cultivation, (60 per cent basis) this return is 
reduced to 66 per cent in wheat and 67 per cent in the case of rice. 
The return is further reduced to a level of 42 per cent in the case of 
share-cropping on a 40 per cent basis The assumptions on the basis 
of which Minhas and Srinivasan have calculated the disparity in the 
rate of returns to owner-cultivators and share-croppers, are questionable. 
They under-state the disparity. For instance, the assumption that 
share-croppers can borrow at 10 per cent interest rate is of doubtful 
validity Similarly, the assumption that all types of cultivators are 
able to grow two crops a year is also not true, and this is more so 
in the case of tenant-cultivators Thus the conclusion is inescapable 
that tenancy cultivation puses itself a big obstruction in the way 
of fertilizer use. Profit maximization criterion so very familiar to 
capitalist economics clearly indicates that larger doses of fertilizers 
will be absorbed by owner-farmers than by tenants. Minhas and 
Srinivasan conclude their analysis in the following words “It is 
probably needless to stress that the optimal levels of fertiliser use (and 
the profits per unit of investment) for tenants are lower than for 
owners. In the long run share-cropping can obstruct the process of 
intensification of current input use far short of levels, which would be 
desirable from the point of view of extracting maximum output from 
the limited amount of available land 

Table 8 : Net Returns as per cent of Fertilizer Cost (Assump- 


tion . variable cost is 

20 per cent). 




Crop sharing basis 

New variety 

Existing variety of wheat 

Rice 


of wheat 

Irrigated 

Unirrigated 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

100 per cent 

136 

180 

74 

183 

60 per cent 

89 

65 

12 

67 

40 per cent 

24 

42 

— 

43 

Some recent studies have shown 

that the 

landlords have started 

paying for the new 

inputs to the 

tenants 

In other words, 

cost 


sharing of inputs is fa‘«t becoming a new norm in Indian agri¬ 
culture, but this has also enhanced the bargaining position of the 
landlords and they are demanding a greater share of the produce. 
Sengupta and Ghosh analysing the conditions in West Bengal 
comment: “Moreover, in the event of the owner bearing the addi- 

Mmhan B S and Srinivasan T N., New Agricultural Strategy Analysed, 
Yojana, January 26, 1966 
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tional ooBts (and ultimately leaUting them from the <^utpttt} me reiaifivvi 
share of the share-cropper in the gross output will dimmish sharply 
even though he may gain in terms of his absolute return ..Improved 
technology requiring large out-of-porket investments puts the own<r 
in a more favourable position and he can turn the terms of trade 
against the farmer This has been happening in this area after the 
introduction of canal irrigation and the subsequent increase in profita¬ 
bility of land.’**^^ 

6 Sociahst pattern of society and the new strategy —^Dr. V K R V. 
Rao has warned the Government against the pursuit oi the new 
strategy to its “logical end.” He opines . “The selective approach we 
fire following certainly has its logic m production economics , but it 
18 also going to increase inter-personal and regional inequalities among 
our farmers. Such a dexelopment is bound to lead to tensions and 
(iiscontent m the 60 million families and threaten social stability in 
rural India. It will be out of tune with the socialist and egalitarian 
ideals that constitute the motivational base of Indian plsiming 
The famine conditions in eastern U P and Bihar witiieawd during 
recent years necessitate urgent attention being given to such vuliie- • 
rable areas in our economy, but the new strategy tries to develop the 
more prosperous areas. The situation is just like making more invest¬ 
ment on children in public schools so as to raise their levels and leave 
the large mass of children to the mercy of natural forces. While 
enunciating the concept of democratic socialism in our plans, we have 
always held maximum production as a goal of poluy but in conjunction 
with equality of opportunity for all 

G Absence of co otdination among various nyencies —The slow 
achievement under the new agricultural strategy as compared Mith the 
targets set by the government shows lack of comprehensive planning 
in the effort for agricultural development It is the production of 
fertilizers which has been emphasized Quite possible that fertilizer 
supplies may not remain inadequate after a few years, but Lo-ordiiia- 
tion in developing supporting measures like the timely availability of 
ciedit, fertilizers and seeds, extension of irrigation thiongh minor 
irrigation works etc has also to be ensured Mr V S. Vyns is right 
when he asserts . “Many of the reasons for the unsatisfactory per¬ 
formance of the new strategy are the same as those for the lack of 
BUcoesB in the lADP areas, namely, lack of co-ordination among the 

Op. Oit.. p. A.28. 

V.K.R.V, Rao, Agricultural Devoiopment m the Fourth t’lau, Ma}, I9ft6. 
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State Covernment*B agriouhtiral departments, pancha) ati rajj inatiintio&d 
and oo-operatives; failure of extension agencies to come up to the 
requirements of a sopbistjcated technology ; and the failure of the co¬ 
operative movement in large parts of the country in timely distribution 
of inputs like fertilisers, and, more particularly in toning up credit 
operations.”^* 

Is the Agricultural Revolution Round the Corner ? 

On a balance of considerations, it would be too optimistic to 
assert that the agricultural revolution is round the corner. Much lee¬ 
way has to be covered before an assertion of this type can he made. 
Our reasons for not being optimistic are as under — 

Firstly, the agricultural revolution initiated by the new strategy 
is limited to wheat, maize, jowar and bajra only. Major crop of India, 

1 e rice, has not been affected by the high-yielding varieties Besides 
this, progress in major commercial crops, oil seeds, cotton, jute and 
sugar cane is very slow. Agricultural research has not diverted atten¬ 
tion to the development of new seeds in them In addition to all 
this, pulses which account for about 10-12 per cent of the total food 
production have not registered any signidcant spurt in production. 
It would, therefore, be very premature to speak in terms of an agri¬ 
cultural revolution unless the projected upward tiend in production in 
a few crops becomes pervasive in most of the major crops If growth 
rate of food output is measured from the peak year 1064-65, in the 
year 1967-68, total foodgrains production was 96 million tonnes as 
compared to 89 million tonnes touched in 1964-65. signifying a growth 
rate of about 1 5 per cent annum. During 1968-69, the total produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains is about the same as in the year 1967-68 which only 
shows that the target of reaching 100 million tonnes by 1968-69 could 
not be achieved. In the face of the.se facts, it is rather too optimistic 
to believe that the target of 130 million tonnes set for the Fourth 
Plan IS achievable Research has to be directed to other crops so that 
new high-yielding seeds can be developed in nee and pulses and other 
commercial crops This shall enable the agricultural revolution which 
has been initiated in a few crops like wheat, maize, bajra and jowar to 
spread to other agricultural crops. There are possibilities of making a 
break-through if the experience of wheat and maize can be successfully 
transmitted to rice, oil seeds, }ute, option, pulses, etc. 

IS V.s Vyas, Tlie New Strategy—Leesoos of Firet Three Yean, Hoonomio 
and Political Weekly, Oot 196S, p. A-11 
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Secondly, the rise in food production h«8 taken place in Punjab, 
Haryana, Western U.P. and in some selected distriots of Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Madras. But these areas cannot claim to 
cover the bulk of India. All that can be said is that they have shown 
the way to a big take-off in agricultural production In other words, 
the already better-off areas have made their economic position still 
better. This has initiated a process of unbalanced growth in India 
The regions which have lagged behind have to catch up with those 
that have marched ahead. Unless all the major States enter the take- 
off stage, it would not be fair to speak of an agricultural revolution. 

Thirdly, the new strategy has created three kinds of coniliets, 
namely, between large and small farmers, between owners and tenant 
farmers and between employers and employees on agiicultuial farms 
The holders of large farms are capable of making heavy investments 
on farms in the form of fertilizers, pumping sets, tubewells and agri¬ 
cultural machinery. They are able to procure credit from cooperatives, 
as also fertilizers and better seeds. For all practical purposes, the 
large farmers enjoy the right of pre-emption of agncultuial inputs and, 
thus, the small farmers are deprived of the much needed inputs. 
This has, therefore, widened the inequalities of income and fostered 
the growth of capitalist agriculture in the country. 

In India, quite a significant group of peasants has small size 
holdings and, consequently, it hires land on tenancy from the large 
owners Since the landlords pay for the new agricultural inputs, such 
farms are experiencing a dualism m agricultural production technique. 
The part of land hired by the tenants is provided with modern tech¬ 
niques and the small fragments of land owned by the tenants continue 
to be worked by traditional techniques This conilict is the cause of 
social tension, more so, when the landlords demand exploitative rents 
on the lands out by them 

The application of new technology in large farms has led to the 
substitution of human labour with mechanical processes In other 
words, the back wash effects of new strategy in terms of displacement 
of human labour have also to be taken note of. The greatest sufferers 
m the process of agricultural revolution are landless labourers Unless 
alternative opportunities of employment are provided to this most 
vulnerable section of the rural community, agricultural revolution will 
be meaningless to the millions of landless peasants in this country 

It is, therefore, essential that landless labourers and tenants are 
organised and a trade union mechanism is created so that non-exploi- 
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tative forms of tenancy can be (tete)l>ped in tbe rnral fsdia ahd the 
wages of landless labourers can be improved. The gams of high- 
yielding varieties are being pocketed by the rich laoid-owniiig classes 
and the new strategy has further tilted the scales of distribution in 
their favour. Organised peasant resistance alone can help the sniall 
peasant, the tenant, the share cropper and the landless labourer i e, 
the agricultural proletariat in maintaining its relative share in agricul¬ 
tural income intact. 

To sum up the agricultural revolution is not round the corner. 
At best, it can he asserted that a technological breakthroi<gh has been 
achieved in wheat, maize, bnjra and jowar and that too m Punjab, 

Haryana, Western U P and parts of Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Madras The break-through has to be made pervasive by deve- 
loping new high-vielding varieties in other crops and also by extending 
the geographical coverage of the new technology. But this production 
economics approach will not mean the end of poverty in rural India, 
unless the surplus agricultural population is drained off to alternative 
employments Moreover, it is very necessary that the gains of the 
high-yielding varieties be shared by all sections of lural population and 
not usurped by the top 10 per cent of the farming families For this 
purpose, peasant organisations must endeavour to establish new norms 
in tenant-landlords relations so that non-exploitative forms of tenancy 
become the rule Only then can the agricultural revolution be 
consummated 


estimates of exports in 1968-69 TO 1980-81 


group of commodities 

ayiii'iiltiire and allied products 
tea 

all other products 
minerals 
iron ore 
manufactures 

Cotton textiles and jute manufactures 
all or.her manufactures 
other exports—iiiispecified 
total expoits 


annual rate of growth (%) 
1068-6‘J to 1080-81 
66 
25 
86 

7.7 
9.4 
7.3 

2.8 
0.6 
6.6 
7.0 
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riueen lears or t-^n,aflgnna in India : 
An Analysis of Targets and 
Achievements 

Harbans Singh Aulakh*'' 

We have completed our tliiee five year plans and are on the 
thrcNhold of fourth five year plan. Never before plans were as 
severely criticised ns at presiut Some even ut-kcd for holiday from 
planning as if we have had too much of it already This is mainly 
because of the general undcrlulfilmcnt of our plans The object of 
this paper is to explain the following issues — 

(i) What coinpelleil the Planning (Commission to go in for the 
over ambitious taigets * 

(ii) What are the factors which have arrested our economic 
growth and as such responsible for uuderfulfilment of 
targets ’ 

Cliowth of national ineome and per capita income can be used 
as the important indicators of planned economic development. Other 
things being equal, an increase in real terms in these two variables 
meins more economic advancement It will be useful to state here 
that these variables chosen to represent economic development do not 
»omo out of the thin air They stand for the goods and seivicea 
whicli mo being produced in the country. 

Throughout our plans have remained demand and welfare 
oneiite 1 From the point of view ot the poverty of people, one 
can support the case for ambitious plans. Besides this our plans are 
being earned out within the framework of democratic set up and as 
such the plans and execution of projects which cannot be supported on 
economic tests have become necessary Planning means taking the 
economy out of its old orbit and this calls for a huge investment 
and ambitious targets Undeifulhlment and overlulhlment both show 
the lack of proper planning. Of the two, the former presents serious 

* Khalaa College, Amritsar, Punjab. 
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problems. Prof Tinbergen says that if the targets we set cannot be 
achieved, then, "we are doing an unrealistic job ” Hence to see that 
the faith of the people in the planning is not lost, it is essential 
f<jr the Planning Commission to set the targets which can be termed 
as attainable. 


To deal with the second part of this 
growth of national income of our country 

paper we need to know 

National 

income and per capita income growth^ 

(at 1960-61 Pricis) 

Year 

National Income 

Per Capita Income 

- 

((bores Us) 

(Us) 

1050 51 

10240 

284 

1055-5(5 

121.30 

306 

]960.«1 

14140 

.326 

1061-62 

14400 

326 

1962-63 

14740 

323 

1063-64 

15460 

331 

1064-65 

16630 

348 

1905-66 (estimated) 15030 

325 


1 Third Five Yfar Plan, p 35 
Fourth Five year plan, p 3 


During the first plan period the average annual rate of giowth 
of national income worked out to be 4 4 per cent Thus the fiist plan 

recorded a satisfactory inerease in national income and tins increase 

was mainly the result of our doinoatic savings and not of much 
foreign aid. 

The second plan period did not prove as suceeaaful ns eiiMsaged 
The plan could not achieve the saving targets The aveiage annual rate 
of growth of national income was 4 per cent compound i^hieh was 
lower than envisaged for the period of the plan. Targets in this plan 
were little more ambitious 

Over a five year period of third five year plan, the rate of 

growth of national income was less than half of the rate of 6 per 

cent per annum, aimed at Following is the year-viise percentage 
rate of growth of national income for third five year plan. 

Because of the simultaneous increase in population, the increase 
in per capita income lagged far behind and thus growth was of 
much lower rate 

In the words of Planning Commission, "the first plan achieved 
considerable success The performance of second plan was also not 
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Unsatisfactory. The record of the third plan, however, has not pnma 
facie, been good. Progress in physical terms was much slower than 


xpected in may fields 

Rut why so, is 

the crux of the problem 

Year 

Targeted Rate 

Aiitual Rate 

1961-62 

60 

26 

1962-93 

5 0 

1 7 

1963-64 

6.0 

4.9 

1964-66 

5 0 

76 

1966-66 

6 0 

-4 2 

1970-71 (Expected) 

6 5 

— 


But it 18 in agriculture that our failure has been of much 
higher order. We got severe setback and that too on food front. We 
expected a rapid me but got a shortfall It is this element accoun¬ 
ting for roughly half the national incomtj which has reduced the rate 
of growth of out econonij’ in terms of national and per capita income 
“The rate of growth of agricultural production is one of the main 
limiting factors in the prrigress of Indian economy The contiibution 
of agricultural seetoi to national income inrreased from Rs 6890 
crores in 1960-61 to Rs 7460 ciores in 1064 65 and in the next year 
1965 66 it was Ra rtlOO ctoTca—thus in national income there was a 
shortfall of Rs 1070 croiea duo to agricultural sector alone The 
performance of other ^cotora and thfir contributions showed rising 
trend 


Production ol aelcitcd ngiuuHuial commodities 


Item 

Food-Grains 

19.')()-51 

I960-' 

1964 65 

1905-66 

(niillinn tonnes) 

51 0 

82 0 

89 0 

72 3 

Oilsiecd 

(million tonnes) 

5 1 

7.0 

S 3 

6 1 

dotton 

(million bale.s) 

2 6 

5 3 

5 4 

4 7 

.lute 

(million bales) 

2 5 

4 1 

6 0 

4.5 

The food production in 

1965-66 which 

was lower 

than the 


previous year by 16 7 million tonnes reflects the effects of an abnor¬ 
mal drought Shortfall in that year in Kharif cereals alone was of 
12 6 million tonnes and here nee alone accounted for 8 4 million 
tonnes. There is no doubt that agiicultural production during the 
8 Fourth Five Year Plan (Draft) p 8 

8 Gill T Richard, Economic Development Past and Present p. 108 
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third plan period was severely affected by bad weather But judging 
even by the performance in 1964-65 which had excellent weather 
conditions, production was below the trend line targeted 

Now let us examine the targets of food production which were 
put at 120 million tonnes in the draft fourth five year plan The 
increased envisaged over the production potential of 1965-06 by 
1970-71 was of 30 million tonnes and in leal terms it comes to 47.7 
million tons. 

If we go back to our three five year plans we find that with 
15 years of our planned efforts we increased our food pioduction by 
not more than 35 million tonnes Tins means in fourth five vear plan 
we wanted to aceompli‘'h as much as in five years. “This is a formidable 
challenge, involving acceleration in the annual rate of growth from an 
average of about 3 5 pc during the past 15 years to 6 pc. during 
the next five years 

It should bo noted th.at these targets as Laid down for the fourth 
five year plan in the agricultural sector appear to be Unrealistic 
These targets were 

Estimates of selected agrniiltural commodities at the 




end of the fourth plai 

ti 



(tommodity 

Base 

Additional 

Rst of pro¬ 

per cent 



level 

production 

duction at the 

increase 



1965-66 


end of 4th plan 


1 

Foodgrams 






(million tonnes) 

90 

30 

120 

:v\ 

o 

Oilseeds 






(million tonnes) 

7 5 

3 2 

10 7 

43 

3 

(Jotton 






(million tonne*-) 

6 3 

2 3 

8 6 

37 

4 

Jute 






(million hales) 

6 2 

2 8 

9 0 

45 


It should he noted that in the fourth fiv^e vear plan the 
consumption of chemical fertilizer was expeeted to go up by oier thr(<‘ 
times and output over nine times, tlie programmes under improved 
seeds and soil conservation to be doubled, the provision for minoi 
irrigation also to be doubled The public sector outlay on agriculture, 
community development and cooperation was to be stepped up by 
100 pc from the estimated expenditure of Rs 1103 crores in the 
third plan to Rs 2410 crores in the fourth plan. 

* Yojna, October 2, 1966, p 3G, Dantwala, M L. 
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We should see that even in the third plan there was no dearth 
of the finance In third plan thtre was a step up in puhhi sector 
investment from Rs 210 emits in second plan to Rs Gl)0 cmies in 
the third plan, and still moie it was stated m the thud plan that 
"if for achieving the targets of production additional resouices are 
found necessary, these will be provided as tho plan proceeds.” Still 
the j)lan couhl not succeed at least in agricultural sector There were 
failures in this sector which had nothing to do with weather. Such 
as target for irrigation was 12 8 million acres, achievement was not 
more than f) .5 million (expected) acres, the actual uj) to 1064-66 was just 
118 milliunaiicR The shortfall in fertilizer wa®! miidi more Targeted 
production of chemical feitilizers was 1 03 njillioii tonnes whereas 
actual ])rodu( tinn was 0 84 million tonnes Area under jilnnt protection 
targcteil was .60 million aeies when ns the achlCTtlWt Jit was only 41,0 
million aeiis SiinilaiK taigets could not be achieved in soil eonser- 
vation, gieen manuring, and improv • d seeds These things had nothing 
to do with W'C'ather 

C^»nlln^ to tho fourth ]i1an one finds that since the scope to 
me lease aeiuultural production tlnoiigh inoii’i acieaee is limited new 
stialejiv was recommended It was shown in the draft that 
prodiutioii of cheimcal fertilizers would go up from 0 83 million tonnes 
to 3 36 million tonnes, plant protection finm 41 million acies to 137 0 
million acres, area of improved seeds from 120 to 274 million acres, 
irnuation utilization from 13 8 to 22 8 million acres 

Thus the performance of agricultural sector as envisaged m the 
Draft depended on a very lug ‘if’ the plan succeeds in the inputs 
envisaged then agricultural targets could be achieved This rccjuires 
accelerated cllorta Prof Al Tj Dantwala, while cliseussmg the sc*ope 
of agricultural production lu fourth plan said, ‘ the past cNperieiioe 
IS too much with us, and apart from the draft nsanrances in the out¬ 
line, there is nothing concrete which can convince one that hereafter 
the letnrn on investment would be di'-tinctively bettc^r 

Sineo agiieiillure ocjciipies an important place in our countiv and 
to the extent its production remains stagnant our national income and 
per capita income were hound to remain stagnant and at a low' level. 

Cause of slow progress in Indian Plans 

UNO Economic Survey Report (1060) giving the growth rates 
of several underdeveloped countries showed that almost of all the 
8 Ibid . p 36 
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countries India stood lowest in the list. The rates of growth in 
Israel, Iraq, Brazil, Thailand were found to be 11, 9, 6 and 4 per cent 
respectively whereas the growth late for onr country was as low as 3 
percent Thus in 1960 India was yet to cross the threshold of 
stagnation and conditions in the recent years have much deteriorated 
since then 

Defects in our Planning 

There is nothing wrong with the formulation of our plans. Any 
observer when ho comes to India becomes critical of implemen¬ 
tation Indians are considered to have long brains m making 
the plans But as Lewis says, “Indians are better talkers than 
doers, better planners than executors Execution is half-hearted, inept 
or bogged down in crots purposes As a result, theio is a rapid 
deterioration of good policy idea They grow shabby before their time 

About agricultural planning we can say that “It has suffered on 
account of incomplete planning, particularly at the local level 
Agricultural production is the result of individual planning or 
decisions taken and efforts put in by about 66 million families of 
farmers The crux of planning for agricuUuial development is to make 
village, block and district plans a reality The fact tlmt we wiie 
unable to do this in the third plan is partially responsible for the 
shortfall in agricultural production 

Again it is to be noted that "one of the most important lessons 
that we have to learn from our failures in the past has been the lack 
of coordination between different dejiartments and institutions 
dealing with complementary aspects of the same programme This 
has generally been aci ompained by the absence of a single organiza¬ 
tional unit having responsibility and authority over the basic 
factor If succc^-s is to be assured in future ‘‘the administrative and 
technical services at various levels have to work together as a team 
with the duties and responsibilities of each member cleatly defined 

Again we should note that in our plans wo missed to realr/e, 
though at a heavy cost, that as agriculture develops more and moie 
purchases of modern inputs like fertilizer, and insecticide become an 
important factor for more pioduction. Fertilizer production which had 
nutlniig to do with weather lagged much luhind the target laid down and 

0 Lewis, Quiet ('risis in India 
^ Fourth Five Year rian (Draft), p 131 
" Ibid , 180 
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much less the need of the farmers. It appears by missing this 
important link in agricultural production, tbe planners worked the way 
as It suited their convenience 

Lack of well defined price policy 

This affects the achievements of the plans in two ways , firstly, 
when prices are rising at a rapid speed plans calculated at one price 
aio executed at a higher price Secondly, it creates the impression 
in the mind of the public in general that the administration is 
incapable of tackling the price problems feuceessfully Thirdly, failures 

to hold price line gives rise to stiikes and lockouts which a planned 

economy can ill-afford 

In a country where resources are scarce and where toieigii ex¬ 
change resources arc still more scarce, the selection of projects at home 
and imports from abroad should be such that they will build up the 
production capacity of the nation 


Non-economic Factors 

While the fadure of the plans t(» raise national and per capita 
income is always attributed to economic factors, the noii-economic 
factors which caused stagnation and set-baek in many vital sectors ot 
the economy need caietul examination “The most impoitant basic 
lequirernent of planning is that its social goal should be cleailv known, 
gCTierally undeistood, faith in it be widely shared and social imjjcra- 
tivcs inherent in it become the obligation of the men in authoiity bmI 
the ])eoj)le in geneial—it implies that a new institutional fii.nic^ work is 
purposely created —planning rcquiies a ^plrlt of consecratii'ii on the 
part of the community as a whole, but particularly of its elite It 
means entirely now set of social relation-dedicated solf-disciplintd (iidie 
of men ”” 

The following non-cconomic factors have stood in the way : 

(i) Lack of political discipline. 

(ii) Inertia of the educated middle class Their seething die- 
contentment has become powoiful enough to cieate an atm(>spheie c-f 
ineitia. They have become unwilling partner m economic dc\elopment. 
As prices rise, their frustration multiplies. Successful planning requires 
their whole-hearted support, 

9 Gyan Cband, •‘Booialiet Traueformation of India Ecenoniy'k^JilJied Publi- 
Bhere, New Delhi, 1966, p. 564-580 



(ill) Failure of the new elite to identify with the people About 
our planR it i« said that fiist (»f all jt could give only limited develop¬ 
ment and then this was shan d by a very limited number of people. 
This has worked against the dedartd principle or objects e of soeialistic 
pattcTii of society Even now rather much more we get image of 
two India—one of ainuenee for the microacopie minonty with posh 
apirtrnent and the other foi the laige majority a back breaking struggle 
for existence How can we exju'ct wholehearted cooperation of these 
people for auecessful planning ^ 

(iv) Human factors ignortd As wo know for economic develop¬ 
ment capital is essential but this is not the only factor of economic 
giowtli. E(.oiioniio developnunt lias much to do with human endow¬ 
ments and this lemaliuil ignored in our plans 

(\) Pojiid.ition The seth-uk m per ciipitn income due to 
the rapidly in(r(‘a-,ing populat.i<*n In fust plan wo find that ‘gi\en a 
situation III whuh shortage of eajntal equipment rather tlian of laboui 
is the main limiting factor A i.ijudly growing populatn>n is apt to 
become moie a source of embarrassment’ Second jilan sajs, “a high 
rate of population growth is hound to affect adveiPcly the rate 
of ocoriomie advamo and li\ing st.indnrds per capita” Foiiilh ])laii 
saya, ‘‘growth of jiopulation has iliminished the impact of economic 
growth 

(vi) Defence exjieiidituro which we had to doulile aftei Chinese 
aggiessioii did affei t oui eeononne giowth 

After ha\mg t\.imin(<i ihe giowHi of national iniom<‘ and jx r 
1 ijiita income in our jil.in', it hcionos \ery cssintial to s.iy th.it plans 
should he oigaiiised on a sound looting to piove tin m really miful 
I’rofcHsor Shenoj warns ami t-ays “it we do not sloji and mend the 
prevailing situation through sound jiolicies, we will stoji l»v step at fust 
and iMoic rapidly thereafter, go along tiie road China wint ’ Tins of 
course is i leaf that certain drastic changes need to he brought into 
the formulation and iinpkmcntution of oui jdaiis 
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An Analysis of Milk Demand and 
Supply in Ranchi City 

K. B. Sahay> D. K. Singh and Randhir Sinha 

[The demand for milk in llanoki was estimated to be 16 15 
thousand metric tons, whereas the urban production was estimated to 
bo 1 60 thousand metric tons, i c only 10 per cent of demand. If the 
present rate of growth continues hy 1976 it 18 expected that the 
demand would increase to 41 26 thousand metric tons whereas pro¬ 
duction would increase to 2 90 thousand metric tons, which would be 
roughly 7 0 per cent of the demand at the time Thus, the gap between 
demand and local production would lag behind fnithcr In order to 
meet this increased demand in future and to pro\ide quality milk at 
reasonable prices both for producer and foi consumer, a well managed 
cooperative organization having a moderate size of pasteurization 
plant along with one to increase milk yield per milch animal is 
urgently needed ] 

The present nutritional status of lyidia’B population is among the 
lowest in the world, more so in respect of per Cinpita availability of 
animal protein ’ The chraetenstic features of the average Indian diet 
are (1) approximately tw'o-tliiids of calonis consuni]>tion from cereals 
alone, and (2) strikingly low ratio of animal proteins which accounts 
for hardly ses^en per cent of total caloric intake ^ Thus, any planning 
to meet at least balanced average Indian diet will have to take into 
considoratnm the twin objeetives of meeting the requirements in both 
terms of quantitative and in qualitative aspects, especially consump¬ 
tion of protective food, as for example, animal proteins 

Animal protein dcffieiency in the a\era<:e Indian diet can be met 
through an increased production and conscMpicntly throiight increased 
consumption of milk, meat, fish and eggs The cultuinl heritage and 
the vegetarian dietary habit of the majority of Indian population do not 

* llanohi Agricultural College, llanclii, Bihar 

I Cf. Ponso, V O , Amble and Ahiahara, TP A Plan for Improvement 
of Nutrition of India’s Population * Indian Journal of Agricultural E6onomic^ 
1904. pp. 13-14 

3 Sukhatme, P V : The Food and Nutrition situation in India * Tnd Jour 
of Agril, Eood. Selected Beading (1940-04) p, 336 
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hold a promising outlook foi the consumption of animal protein food 
items except milk 

Along with low output per milch animal, the other problem, more 
so in urban areas, which are fast coming up as a result of rapid 
industrialization of the country, is the problem of distribution of milk 
due to its pershibility, lack of modern pasteurization plants and quick 
transport facilities. It is interesting to observe that out of total 
consumption of milk in urban areas, only 4 per cent is supplied from 
the cities’ (uiban areas) own local production and the rest 06 per cent 
comes from the hinterlands around the cities ^ 

The present paper attempts to visualize demand and supplj' 
situations of milk in the year 19()7 for Ranchi city, which is rapidly 
ti aiisforming into an urban-industrial complex since early sixties This 
analysis may help m planning efFoits to correct imbalanccb that may 
arise due to changes m demand for and supply of milk in Ranchi. 

Demand for Milk 

The demand for milk, like any other food item, is dependent 
upon (i) estimate of change m population, (ii) estimate of change in 
per capita income, and (iii) income, elasticity of demand for milk 

(i) Population Increase The Central Statistical Oiganifeaticn 
(('SO) has made the projection of growth rate of population for urban 
centres The same growth rate has been assumed to hold good for 
Ranchi In Ranchi, besides the normal growth of population, thcie 
has been a great influx of population during the period lOCl (Hi due to 
mushroom growth of industrial estates in and around Ranchi The 
data, therefore, have been adjusted to reflect tho population m 1066 by 
adding the actual immigrants in tho city The estimates thus 
obtained have been projected and presented iii the Tabic 1. 


Table 1 Population Projection of Ranchi City 


Year 

Total population 

Per cent increase 
over 1901 

1961 

14925 . 


1966 

234011 (164327 M-69684^*) 

66 8 

1971 

291262 

107 7 

1976 

868434 

162.7 

Projected population for 1906 


' Actual number of immigrants since 1901 ns in September 1966 

Sandliu, 

Tarlok Singh , Dairing m Warm Countries 

Itural India, Feb 1963 
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(ii) Per Capita Income IncreaBe Mellor and Ponteves (lt)64)* 
have estimated average per capita income of India using G. 8, 0. 
population projection and aggregate national income as given in the 
Third Five Year Plan. This average per capita income increase has 
been taken for Ranchi city as well. The per capita income thus 
visualized is given in the Table 2. 

Table 2 . Per Capita Income Projection 

Year Per capita income/annum Per cent increase 

over 1960-61 

1955-66 300 

60-61 330 

65-66 385 16 66 

70-71 450 36 36 

75-76 630 61 16 

(ill) Income Elasticity of Demand for Milk 

The National Sample Survey (N S S-) and the National Income of 
Ajiplied Economic Research (N C A E R ) have estimated income 
elasticity of demand for milk based on the consumei household data 
The N S vS estima‘o is bn^ffl on larger sample size covering larger 
peiiod as compared to N A E R estimate The average income 
elasticity estimate of (1.52) of N S S has, therefore, been utilized for 
demand pi ejection It has been assumed that income elasticity of 
demaiifl lor milk during the jieriod under consideration will remain 
constant 

(iv) Demand Projection for Milk 

'Flic per capita demand for milk times population estimate m a 
given year gives the estimated total demand for milk for the period 
under eonaideration To estimate per capita demand for milk in a 
given time period the following relationship has been used/' 

g(=(2o|i 

Where, per capita demand for milk m the year ‘t’. 

^jo--pcr capita demand for milk in the base year. 

It —per eapita income in the year *t’. 

/o—per capita income in the base year. 

6 =mcome elasticity of demand for milk 

* Mollor, J W and Burno Do Pontnveq Kslimiito and Projection of Milk 
Froduction and Use of Concentrate F'ood in India 61-7G Cornell International 
Dovelopmcnt Bulletin, No fl, p fl. 

s Ibid, p 16. 
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This relationship has an inherent assumption that price elasticity 
of demand for milk will remain unchanged Thus, it is assumed that 
price of milk will remain at the present level. This is, no doubt, a 
big assumption which may not probably hold true. In ease the price 
of milk rises, the demand is bound to be affected (leduced). The 
national average per capita consumption of milk per day in the year 
1956 was 4 76 ounce, equivalent to 48 8 kg. per capita annually and 
lb has been assumed to bold good for Ranchi too. Keeping consum¬ 
ption level of 1950 as base, the per capita as well as total demand 
for milk m Ranchi city has been estimated which appears in the 
Table 3. 


Table 3. 

Per Capita and 

Total Estimated Demand for Milk in 


Ranchi 



Year 

Milk Demand .... 

Percent increase in 


Per capita in 

Total in 1000 

total demand over 


kg per year 

metric tons/year 

1961 

1056 

48 8 

— 


1961 

04 0 

7 57 


1966 

60 0 

16 15 

113 

1971 

87 0 

25 34 

233 

1076 

1120 

41 26 

445 


The demand for milk in 1906 is estimated to have increased 
ovei 100 per cent than what it was in 1961 This steep rise in demand 
may be attributed to sudden influx of population as a result of rapid 
industrialization during the period By 1971 it is expected to increase 
by about 233 per cent and foi 1976 ns much as 445 per cent of 
demand of 1961 

Supply of Milk 

It 18 necessary to estimate supply situations along with demand 
aspects for taking appropriate measures to reduce probable imbalances 
arising m future The production or supply estimate of milk bepcts 
with many difiiculties due to (i) inadequate statistical reporting, 
(ii) large number of small producers, (iii) consumption of high propor¬ 
tion of produce in the producers’ household, and (iv) the milk 
‘harvesting’ taking place daily with substantial fluctuation m per day 
yield, rendering it difficult to estimate cumulative volume of product¬ 
ion over a given period of time 

The Directorate of Marketing and Inspection (D M I.) and others 
have suggested different formulae for estimating annual production of 
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milk. HoweTer, all the formulae have merits and demerits. A brief 
description of the different formulae is given below . 

(1) Directorate of Marketing and Inspection * 

r=yxly6 i 

(2) Choudhary and Narang ’’ 

Y=yx]tp\b^ '.365 

(3) Bhote and Ja 3 faramn .® 

7=ilfixAxrx365 

(4) Chavan .* 

Y={Mi.yxllp<m)+Mn, 

Where, Y = total annual milk production 

y =average milk yield per day per breeding animal.'' 

1 —average location period 
p —average interval between two lalvings 

J/i=ntmiher of milch annuals (breeding animals in milk and dry 

only) 

6 , =number of animals in milk on the live-stock census data. 
h„ —number of animals kept for breeding or milk production 
il//i--milk production for breeding animals but not calved 
The Chowdhary and Narang formula is better than the Directorate 
of Marketing and Inspection so far it minimizes the bias arising due to 
clnngo of the reference pcrird from one census to another ami 
adjusts the number of animals due to seasonal variation Mellor and 
Ponteves (1964) also observed the same view However, Chowdhary 
and Narang formula suffers from the fact that it assumes the same 
average yield per breeding animal which accoiding to the live-stock 
census comprises breeding animals (i) in milk (ii) dry and (in) not 
calved Since milk yield of breeding animals but not calved is 
generally less than those of other two categories, their ff'imula will 
give a slight over-estimation of total milk production Bhote and 
Jayaramn suggest the formula leaving aside the number of breeding 
animals which are not calved and consider only breeding animals in 

8 Cf ChoMilharv, R K and Nurang, K L Milk Production—Its Tei hiiique 
of Estimation , Agricultural Situation in India, X\II (2), May 1062, pp 124-8 
r Ibid 

8 Bhote, R A, and Jayaramn. S Trends in milk Production during 1956-61, 
Agricultural Situation in India, XXII (6), September 1907, 

0 Chavan, R B • Method of Estimation of Milk Production , Agricultural 
Situation in India, XXIII (6), August 1068, pp 465-7 

* Wherever reference of breeding or female animals is made, it invariably 
meaoa milch animals over age of 3 yearn 
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milk and dry This formula, too, suffers from the defect that it does 
take into account milk production from breeding animals but not 
calved and thus gives an under-estimation of production To remove 
this under-estimation, Chavan suggests another formula which is 
similar as that of Chowdhary and Narang except for the fact that it 
IS sum of two estimates • production estimate for (i) breeding animals 
in milk and dry, and (ii) breeding animals but not calved (term Mn in 
formula 4) To estimate Jfn he gives a formula 

6 

i=l 

Where, 3/n.=milk production from breeding animals but not calved. 

N — no. of female breeding animals but not calved 
(rnid yeai population) 

r',=ratio of female animals not calved but expected to give 
birth in subsequent months (i=lst to 0th month) 

Te—average vield per animal per dny during lactation. 

IJ = average numbci of days m a month. 

On careful perusal of all the four formulae, it appears that 
milk production estimating formula of Thavan is better However 
in the absence of data for tlie term Oi and N, the formula as 
suggested by Chowdhary and Narang has been preferred in the 
picscnt analysis It may however he pointed out that accoiding 
to Chavan, Chowdhary and Narang lormnla will roughly over-estimate 
milk production to the extent of 10 and 8 per cent for cow and 
buffalo milk respectnelv 
(i) The number of milk aninmls 

The uniform and linear growth rate of milch animal population 
III Ranchi city has been assumed to hold good and on the basis of 
1001 and 1966 AH India Livestock Census data for Ranchi, the 
number of inib-h animals for 1971 and 1976 has been projected and 
presented in the Table 4 

Table 4 Projection of Milch Animal Population in Ranchi (hty 


Species 

1961* 

1966**^ 

1971 

1976 

Cows 

2549 

2957 

3420 

3976 

Kuffalo’s 

730 

1177 

1897 

3057 

Total 

3279 

4134 

51.37 

7024 


• Live-stock Census of Bihar, 1961 

** Report of the 10th Ltvo-stock Census, 196b, unpubhehed. 
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(ii) Milk Yield Per Animal in Milk : 

The average daily yield per animal is obtained by dividing total 
yield by the number of milch animals in milk The table 5 gives the 
figures for Ranchi City. 

Table 6 . Average Yield of Milk per Animal in Ranchi*'*' 

Species No of animals as Total production Yield/animal in 
on 15. 4 G6 in liters liters per day 

Cow 1840 6004 2 72 

Buffalo 760 3059 4 02 

(ill) Average Lactation Period , 

In the abseneo of separate data for RaiiLlii the average* lactation 
period of 210 days as reported by the Directorate of M.iikcting and 
Inspection, Go\t of India^*’, has been uliluid for tin pnipo",e of 
production istimatcs. 

(iv) Average Calving Interval 

Chowdhary and Narang on the basis of oxhaustnc survey of 
commercial and research farms as well as of the village sui\c\ ha'io 
reported the calving interval of 20 months for cow and hiifhilo'^ In 
the present study the same figure has been utilized. 

Projected Milk Supply Position 

On the basis of Chowdhary and Narang formula and underlying 
assumjitions noted above, the total milk j>iodiiclion (suppl^V) posiliun 
for Jlaiichi has been cbtiniati d and presented in the Table 6 
Table () ]*ioji‘ition of Milk Supply in Ranchi City 



Cow milk in 

Buffalo uiilk in 

Total milk 

I'll lent 

Vc'ai 

metric tens 

metric tons 

in 1990 

mere ase 




metiic tons 

ovei 1961 

1961 

873 533 

369 760 

1 243 


1966 

1913 423 

596 174 

1 609 

33 

1971 

1172 102 

969 898 

2 133 

72 

1976 

1359 570 

1548 432 

2 908 

134 


It appears that production estimate of milk at Ranchi (local only) 
IS expected to have increased ni 1966 by neaily 33 per cent over 1961 
production and will go up by nearly 134 per cent, that ih, two and 
half times by 1976 Buffalo will play a more important part in future 
since in 1961 production from buffalo accounted for less than 30 

10 Report of marketing of Fluid Milk in Indian Union (195^^), p-9 

11 Cf Mollor, John, W and Ponteves, Burno De , Cornell Intoruational 
Development Bulletin—6 (1964), 
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per cent of total milk production By 1966 it is estimated to have 
increased to 37 and by 1076 ils proportion is expected to increase to 
63 per oent of total. 

Implications of Demand for and Supply of Milk in Ranchi City 
The total demand of milk in the year 1976 in Ranchi city as a 
result of population increase and income effect is expected to rise by 
as much as 445 per cent over the 1961 whereas the total supply of 
Ranchi (from city area only) will increase by 134 per cent only A 
distressing fact emerging from this analysis is that the city’s local 
utban production will be meeting a decreasing ratio of demand for 
milk from 16 38 per cent in 1961 to 7 62 per cent only in the year 
1976 (Table 7) 


Table 7 

Total Milk Suj)]>ly 

and Demand 

and Ranchi City 

(1000 metric tons) 

Year 

)emand 

Supply 

Hemanrl 

Supply 

1961 

7 .")7 

1 24 

16 38 

1066 

16 16 

1 60 

9 88 

1971 

2r) 34 

2 13 

8 40 

1976 

41 26 

2 90 

7 02 


The foregoing anulysia lends to \i<>uali7C tliat by the year 1976, 
if the present forces continue to work milk supply (from local sources) 
and demand situation in Ranchi will be quite awkward This inay 
lead to an upw’ard rise of milk prices and/or encourage further adultera¬ 
tion on a large scale It is not expected that as much as 93 pei cent 
of total demand of the city will be easily available from far-Hung 
areas, if the present state of transport facilities and absence of pas¬ 
teurization plants prevail However, there exists an ample scope for 
the establishment of well managed cooperative organization having a 
moderate size pasteurization plant which can put in the market not 
only high quality milk but also milk at a price which is reasonable to 
both producers and consumers Vet another important aspect which 
calls for immediate attention is to take vigorous steps for bree¬ 
ding and accompanying improvements to increase milk yield per 
milih animal, strikingly low at present 
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Development of the 
Marketing Concept 

Radha Krishna Akhauri 

The marketing concept directly contributes to the success of the 
enterprises and indirectly to the leahsations of the goals of the 
national economic policy In other words, undei the conditions of the 
Indian economic system, tlie marketing concept must necessarily be 
applied ; because it is not only in the interest of the individual 
enterprise but of the society as a whole Since the stronger influence 
of the market is a fact of recent times and its function IS Still 
growing (with further measures of liberalisation that are in process) 
the enterprise finds itself in a stage of ever more intensive orientation 
towards the application of the maiketing concept 

Tho market plays its traditional role through fluctuating supply 
and d( mniid Only through selling in the market can the enterprise 
cnl,itg(> its production In accepting the goods the market recognizes 
the proihiccr and his work 

Every product or every entciprise finds itself in a different 
situation according to the character of goods, to own development or 
to the mteiest of the nation 

In discussing the extent to which the marketing concept can 
contribute (o the existence and prosperity of the enterprises, we 
are able to objectively estimate the role that market can have not onlj 
for the firm but for the national econom> as a whole The economic 
system of tho country is so organised that the business results 
depend upon the siucess in progress of an enterprifc>e This is the 
core of the concept of decentralisation and democratization in marketing 
business decisions 

Thus, wo have to accept as a given fact the existence of the 
market and the activity of the market mechanism 

It is evident that production carries m itself a certain risk This 
risk demands that the producer takes all tho measures of precautions 

* Patna, Bihar 
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to mmimiBe the risk , therefore, the producer does not wait for the 
results of his work passively He organizes his work in such a way 
that he can make an estimate of the future situation in order to be 
able to formulate the targets and to take all the necessary measures 
to achieve these targets. This will not be always easy and simple , 
frequently it will be necessary to correct or change the targets and the 
method used to reach them, but this will not threaten the film’s 
existence and prosperity. Bather, this is exactly the road to ensure 
the future 

The enterprise appears in the market in two roles at the same 
time It 18 both a seller (when it supplies goods) and a buyci (when it 
purchases equipments, raw materials, tools, etc) Through these two 
factors the maiket influences the enterprise. The enteiprise must 
establish its business policy towards the market in relation to both oi 
these factors. 

However, supply will not as a rule cause much trouble, and 
therefore, it is not nceessaiy that we should deal very dtejily with this 
question On the other hand, the primary pieoecupation of the pioductr 
consists in successful and continuous sale of his pioducts on the market 
because his fate frequently depends on it 

Unfortunately, there has been too long a ])eriod and the volume 
of demand may exceed tlie volume of supiilj' Whtn all tJie goods 
can be sold, the problem of inventories docs not exist. 

Market oriented industry began with and reorganisation, its the 
process of integration and specialisation began to take place. The con¬ 
sumer began to assume more and more the role that belongs to Inni , 
producers realising this, looked for the solutions to the probh ms of that 
])articular situation 

In India there is an expanding interest m marketing research whiili 
means interest m marketing more generally 

Advertising 

It would be a mistake not to emphasize the growing lole of 
advertising in adojiting the piocess of marketing in India, there are 
a large number of advertising institutes, agencies and bureaus th.it 
offer there services to clients Their work is becoming of iricieasmglv 
high quality and more knowledgeable duo to the growth of media 
of mass communication 

It is today necessary to emphasize the need for tin budget for 
sales promotion and advertising It is tiue that the amount budgeted 
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in relation to total sales is not always as great as it would be in 
other western market economics, but the fact is that this shaie is 
steadily increasing. There is a high rate of expenses for advertising 
in pharmaceutical products, cosmetics and food industries 
In these areas the proportional costs for advertising have reached 
between 2 and 6 per cent of total sales. However, it is necessary to 
remember that the role of competition and the influence of demand 
on supply and prices have only begun to manifest and that advertising 
no doubt will increase in the future 

Physical Distribution 

Physical distribution is one of the major problems in the orga¬ 
nisation and efficiency of marketing Distribution is an nrea wbioh is 
probably moving forward more slowly than other areas of niaikeiing 
in the Indian economy Very little has been done to improve it in 
terms of capacity and technieal equipment, and this has had important 
reperciiMsions on the velocity of tiade. However, measures are being 
devised to stimulate distribution m the direction of more rapid growth 

A characteristic of wholesale enterprues is that they are in- 
suflTo uMitly specialized , thev trade in different types of goods winch 
I educes their effieiemj’. In tlio villages retailing is weakly developed 
The village households depend to a considerable extent on consuming 
their own products, since an exehange economy has not been created 
In retail trade the predominant orientation is to the city Among the 
most important retail institutions in terms of sales are restaurants 
and hotels due to a very rapid growth rate in tourism (especially 
foreign tourism) Although the growth of hotel business has been 
quite 111 pul in riM-ent years, the total rapacity and tlie quality of 
service have not reached a level that rorrespoml to demand. 

It 18 necessary to point out that there aie sizable diflerenoes in 
the vitality winch the economy shows in recent years compared to the 
earlier situation, although the statistical facts perhaps do not give 
such an impression because of the decreased rale of growth in the 
industrial production 

In lecent years there have been important changes in the general 
oiientation of production in the Indian economy The influence of the 
market on the economic movements became stronger and resulted in 
a change m the position from which the enterprises could determine 
and carry out their business as the organisation tried to adopt the 
new situation. 
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Plaifning 

Planning of the national economy is a part of the social system 
and as we have seen in the introductory exposition, beginning mlh 
1951, the economic orientation and national economic policy in India 
have been formulated by the help of plans. However, the planning in 
enterprises has not received sufficient importance It has been given 
new direction with the reactivation of the market mechanism. Now the 
enterprise has to play more attention to the market demand and try 
to anticipate future needs, the continuing development of an exterpnee 
depends upon the skill to forecast the future 

Until recently, the methods of analysing and forecasting were 
neglected in enteiprises because the system has long repieseed such 
economic activity (though excessive protection of domestic industry 
powerful and broad application of price controls, esccssive stimulation 
of exports, etc) Thus, planning is placed on the level of the subjec¬ 
tive establishment of goals These goals could be relatively easily 
achieved because of the existing imbalance betwein supply and demand 
which enabled almost direct assuiaiice of salc«4 The consumer could 
not choose and the means of satisfying Ins needs were directed bv 
the suppliers 

But tune has considerably changed the circumstances and today 
one can no longer be assured of what tomorrow will hr rig On 
account of this, the enterprises approach the problems of planning 
more seriously More and more they arc discovciing the wa\s in winch 
other countries develop demand and they arc looking for lorre’ative 
links between these methods and the factors which plays a part in 
India, m order to establish their own goals and policies Although it 
IS difficult to bring about more modern and moio developed teclmupies 
and methods, research has produced many useful results Ihe maikct 
IS now supplied with broader assignment and better quality of goods 
than a few years ago In this way the enterprises have more and 
more adopted (some consciously, some unconsciously) the marketing 
c incept The advantage is on the side of those who accept this concept 

Although there are not many enterprises who have consciously 
adopted such business policy, a new climate lias been created One 
can feel that those firms, are in the market, and their iraportanco 
will grow from day to day As the firms lead and grow in strength, 
they become more powerful A process of integration of related 
enterprises and those with mutual interest has begun This strengthens 
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the firms that are able to become capable partners of producers or 
enterprises from other countries 

After the independence, the economic system within the country 
has been liberalised and India is opened to the rest of the world. 
The phenomenon of international maiketirg by the larger pioductis in 
India gained special iroportanie We expect India’s miuh bigger 
economic success as manifested in world markets 

Conclusion 

The enterpnse orients itself, grows and generally behaves with a 
high degree of freedom of action The economic orientation of the 
nation and national economic policy are aimed towards the cication of 
more favourable conditions for general and economic giotvth. In line 
with this, effort is being direited to creating an impinvcd climate for 
successful activity of the interjirise The State acts in the economy 
predominately with the coormnne measures, but if it is in the interest 
of the nation, it will not avoid administrative intervention (though 
this IS tlie exoe|>tioii, not the rule) 

Stimulation of the market is directed into rationalisation of the 
behaviour of the enterprises That is, they have to take account of 
the productivity of labour, use of existing capacity and geneial pro¬ 
duction and Felling jiolicv Due to the market and its laws, the 
eiiti 1 jiriBcs prosper only when their goods and services meet the needs 
of eoiisnmors, or, in other words, when they create successful sales. 
And to he able to create successful sales the entciprises have to have 
a coneet business orientation, corresponding oiganisation and flexibility 
of business and selling policy, which means respecting the corimmer 
and adopting to his expectations 

The role of tho market is to coordinate supply and demand The 
market is not incorap{itible with the CMstence and implementation of 
tho national plan, since the market mechanism is built into the system 
On aocoimt of this, the method of planning and structure of the plan 
and its goals must lely on market activity Having this m view, the 
general national plan includes only basic economic proposals , the 
necessary economic measuics are put forwoid as a framework within 
which the enterprise acts independently. Basic dimensions of develo¬ 
ping possibilities which the plan indicates can at tho same time serve 
as parameters for forecasting m the analysis ot tho enterprises. 
Economic instruments or measures of economic policy determine the 
obligations of the firm towards society and help to re distribute the 
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social product. They are, therefore, regulators of national economic 
policy for the established period of time. 

Free competition that exists in the market, along with certain 
limitations that issue from the competitive economic policy or from 
intervention by the State, has a very strong influence on the behaviour 
of the firm. The firms must be flexible, because they are faced 
all the dangers that are implied m market orientation On account of 
this firms organise their work in such a way that they minimise the 
market risks Such organisation is possible if directly issuing from the 
marketing concept, which requires conformity of business activity with 
the market demand. Placing demand and the consumer at the centre 
of attention, the enterprise develops just that sort of planning for its 
own needs that will niiniioise iisks and achieve the most favourable 
business results Enterprise that uchieies this will get higher incomes, 
the basis for further expansion of the firm and for satisfying the needs 
of the collective on a higher level (this creates more personal 
incomes, raises the standard of collective in building the apjiartments and 
8 )cial, recreational and medical investments for their needs) At the 
sirae time, subjeit to cconornio criteria, favourable results permit 
larger quantities of reinvestment tor the benefit of society All this could 
be achieved if the prodiuts or sf^rvines of the enterprise find a consumer 

The functioning of the marketing system in raanj' t»f the more 
important enterprises is alicady a fact, while in others its activity has 
only begun However, the old concept of business has pi actu ally lost 
the battle with the new one 

The reconstruction of the whole economy is in process, and the 
links of the Indian eionomv and that of the world are ever stronger. 
Blit the Indian economy, already in this stage , has not shown greater 
vitality and stability This may he conrliided from siuh evidences as 
niistahilization of prices in the internal market, the adverse balancing 
of the foreign trade position, the increase in the exchange reverse, 
and the unstnhilitv of iiational role of exchange 

Penally, we can conclude there is no doubt that the activation of 
the role and place of the marketing mechanism and turning of the 
enterprise towards the maiket are the basic factors that will fiirther 
srimiilate the development of the Indian economy The speed, expertise 
and dedication of the enterprises in understanding and adopting the 
marketing concept will, to a larger extent, determine the further growth 
of the whole economy. 
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PEO’s Diagnostic Study of 
Kharif Crops 

Tho introduction of higb-yiclding varieties m Indian agricultuic 
during 1966 67 has been more or less well received by tiiu farming 
community, and the adoption is expeettd to increase production tub* 
stantially, subject to physical and financial limitations and telective 
approach towards tho cultivators. 

This broad conclusion has been reached by the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation of the Planiung Commitsiuii, whitli rtiently 
conducted an evaluation study of implementation of the juogiamnie 
during the Khaiif season of 1967 According to the study, more than 
thiee quarters of the current season’s participants favoured continua¬ 
tion of tho high-jlelding paddy varieties Among hybiid v.iietus, 
the largest proportion of farmers who favoured coutmuatiou were fur 
hajin (83 6%), follov^ed by jonnr (78%) and maize (57 C%). Among 
non-participant cultivators, the largest proportion who wished to take 
up cultivation of these varieties from the next season was foi hnjia 
(63 3%) followed by juwar (43 9%) and maize (13 4%) 

Yield Per Acre 

According to the study, tho average yield per at re for f»(tO 
harvests of high-yielding paddy varieties woiked out to about 10 
quintals The variations were quite large as between selcctid aicas of 
diffeient States, ranging fiom about 15 quintals in Uttar Piadcsh to 
as low as 4 quintals iti Oiissa 

In terms of variety the highest average yield was recorded for 
International Ilice-8 variety at 16 quintals, while the lowest jicld was 
for Taichung Native-1 at about 8 quintals. 

Widespread post attack was reported m as many as 43 6% of 
the harvested cases, resulting in damage to the yields to the extent 
of 44 per cent on an aveiage m those cases The pest attack was 
lepurted in relatively large pioporliou of cases of TN -1 and I II -8 

Among the hybiid crops, the average yield w'as higher for maize 
(about 8 quintals) compaied to hajni (about 4 quintals) and jouar 
(about 3 quintals). All these three crops suffered the attack of pests 
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and diseases which adversely affected the yields. The i!eaeo;)B for low 
yields for jowat and hajra appeared to be partly due to Improper 
selection of areas and participants and the low level of adoption of 
recommended cultivation practices and inputs. 

Inputs for Programme 

The report says that experience showed that the general assump* 
tion that these varieties could be grown m all such favourably selected 
distiiet as the lADP and lAP needed some rethinking, paiticularly m 
favour of such areas endowed with controlled irrigation where better 
water raanaaement was feasible. 

This situation, together with the unwillingness of the cultivators 
to incur lieavy expenditure on preventive and curative measures, 
indicated the need for a coinniimitj approach to taikle such problems. 
Ri'gaiding largt-sfjale neeils of inputs, particularly chemical fertilizers, 
the problem was not so much the non-ai ailability but poor off-take due 
to faulty programming at hcil levels and lack of ciedit-worthiness, 
both among members and institutions in the coopcrativo sector. 

Need for Trials 

Stiessing the need for a sound programme of trials and demonstra¬ 
tions, the report observes that it miglit not be adequate to continue 
the high-yieldmg programme merely on the basis of a low tests and 
experiments conducted at the research stations There was sufficient 
justification to organise a systematic programme of trials and demons¬ 
trations on a scientific basis at all levels m the long-term interests of 
the programme 

The report points out that supply bottlencks in regard to seed 
persisted in some of the areas resulted iii delaved selection of both 
areas and cultivators Self-sufficiency m the production of hybrid seed 
was reported from a few States only. For all high-yiclding seed 
varieties the quantities of seed obtained locally within the block were 
much less The leport observes that although self sufficiency within a 
block might not have been intended at this stage of the programme, 
It might be desirable to orient the programme in that direction in 
futiiie years. 

According to the study, there was need for intensifying the 
research effort in evolving new strains by combining the characteristics 
of the exotic varities such as between respoiihiveness to fertilisers with 

greater rosistancH to particular types of posts and diseases and finer 
quality of the grain of some of the existing improved varieties 
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